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EARL STANHOPE AND LORD MACAULAYS 
“EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE.” 

By the death of Lord Stanhope the literary 
world has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and 
literary men one of their best friends. Few who 
knew him personally, or had dealings with him, 
but can remember some genial or kindly trait. 
One of his characteristics was the promptitude 
with which he answered correspondents even on 
trivial subjects. Having had occasion to corre- 

nd with him officially and otherwise, I speak on 
this point from experience. One instance occurs 
to me that I think may be worth a note in 
*N. & Q.” 

On reading his lordship’s account of the origin 
and progress of Sunday schools, in The History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Versailles, vol. vii. pp. 333-4 (Sth ed., 1858), 1 
ventured, on December 17, 1869, to send him a 
copy of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine for 
August, 1868, containing an article of my own 
entitled “Who was the Founder of Sunday 
Schools?” and, by return of post, I received a 
note and enclosure, of which the following are 
copies :-— 

“Chevening, Dec. 18 [1869]. 

“ Dear Sir,—I return to you many thanks for your 
letter and article. 

*You have certainly succeeded in showing that the 





Rev. Mr. Stock had at least a very prominent share, if 
not the principal, in the foundation of Sunday Schools. 
** Perhaps in return the accompanying very beautiful 
lines may not be unwelcome to you. Since Lord Mac- 
aulay’s death they have been published with some other 
things, but not quite accurately. 
**T remain, dear sir, 
“ Your very obedicnt servant, 
‘* STANHOPE. 
“§S. R. Townshend Mayer, Esq., F.R.S.L.” 
(Copy of enclosure printed on half a sheet of 
note paper. ) 
“ Eprrapsa on A Follows oF THE STUARTS, 
Who was born in Durham 
And buried at Florence. 
(As written out and presented to me by the author at 
a meeting of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
May 8th, 1847. Mauox.) 
To my true King I offered, pure from stain, 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 
And one sweet hope, which was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in an alien clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood's prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting place I asked, an early grave. 
Oh! thou whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From the proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust.—A broken heart lies here. 
T. B. Macaviay.” 
The lines are to be found in The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Lord Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 429 (Long- 
mans, 1860), but, as Lord Stanhope says in his 
note to me, they are given “ not quite accurately.” 
None of the obituary notices of Lord Stanhope 
that I have seen in the daily papers mentions two 
little volumes that I believe he had a great affec- 
tion for—Miscellanies, first and second series 
(Murray, 1863 and 1872). The first series passed 
into a second edition, which is not remarkable, 
seeing that it comprised several important original 
papers, such as some letters of Sir*Robert Peel on 
the House of Lords and Sir Robert Walpole ; Me- 
moranda by the Duke of Wellington on Marl- 
borough and the Retreat from Moscow; Lord 
Macaulay’s Valentine (1851) to the present Coun- 
tess of Beauchamp ; the origin of the Whig Co- 
lours, blue and buff, &c.; whilst the second and 
larger selection contains a curious Italian Memoir 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; Correspondence 
with Mr. Ticknor on the Case of Major André ; 
Correspondence of Mr. Pitt and Earl Temple ; 
Canning’s Account of his first interview with Mr. 
Pitt ; Correspondence with Hallam, M. de Sis- 
mondi, Prince Louis Napoleon (Napoleon IIL), 
Lord Macaulay, &c. 
Admirers of the charming simplicity of Lord 
Stanhope’s epistolary style, and all who know the 
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intense interest he took in historical and literary 
matters, feel convinced that a fund of valuable 
research and original thought lies scattered through 
his letters, and it is to be hoped that before long 
it will see the light under the editorship of his son 
and heir, the present earl. 
S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 





THE CATACOMBS AT ROME AND ELSEWHERE. 

The catacombs at Rome have been hitherto 
viewed with great interest, principally on religious 
grounds ; but it is believed that, for the other 
reasons now to be assigned, they have not been 
viewed with nearly so much interest as they are 
entitled to be. And this greatly increased interest 
would not apply to the catacombs at Rome, or 
elsewhere in Taly, alone, but wherever they exist. 
As, however, the historical or positive proof, now to 
be founded upon, exists, if not altogether in con- 
nexion with the Italian catacombs, at least to a 
much greater extent than in connexion with those 
of any other country, our attention will first be 
more particularly directed to those of Italy. 

The first question which I would then ask is this : 
Are not the Italian catacombs ancient human 
dwellings, which dwellings, in point of fact, had 
formed what may be termed subterranean towns ? 
The reasons shall now be given for answering this 
question in the affirmative. 

There anciently lived in Italy a people who 
were known by the name of the Cimmerii. It 
need scarcely be said that the C in Cimmerii 
would be pronounced hard at the time referred to. 
Now it is matter of positive history that the Cim- 
merii dwelt “in subterraneis domiciliis.” Further, 
the Cimmerii were represented by the Latin poets 
as dwelling in darkness. “ Cimmerian darkness ” 
was anciently proverbial. This darkness has 
greatly puzzled commentators ; but, if it be viewed 
in connexion with the Cimmerians dwelling in 
what are now termed catacombs, the difficulty 
vanishes, and-the explanation is completely and 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Caves of natural formation were, it is well 
known, the abodes of the human race in ancient 
times, and, in certain localities, they are still 
used for that purpose. But natural caves were 
limited in number, and were confined to particular 
localities. When, therefore, mankind increased in 
these localities, if they were still to dwell in caves, 
these had to be formed artificially under the ground 
or otherwise. This implied the careful selection 
of proper places for the formation of these cave or 
underground dwellings. And these underground 
dwellings had, in the course of time, and under 
favourable circumstances, resulted in the formation 
of underground towns, the remains of which now 
form the catacombs of Rome, Paris, and elsewhere. 


Accustomed as we are to dwellings above 
ground, we are scarcely prepared to do justice to 
the merits of underground dwellings. For one 
important thing, their temperature would be very 
uniform and equal, a condition of essential im- 
portance in the preservation of health and comfort, 
and in the restoration of health. It is now, it is 
understood, a fixed point in medical practice that 
it is chiefly a uniform, and not so much a high, 
temperature that is most beneficial for consump- 
tive and other delicate patients. Underground 
sanitaria, judiciously used, might be of advantage 
to such patients, even in the present day. Under- 
ground dwellings, properly constructed for the 
purpose, would also be easily defended against 
hostile attacks in very ancient times, a matter of 
transcendent importance. It will be kept in view 
that, in the present day, a very large part of our 
population live, in point of fact, much underground, 
—I refer to our miners,—and that, it is believed, 
under far more unfavourable circumstances than 
the ancient Cimmerii in their underground habi- 
tations. The Cimmerii would, of course, walk 
about and labour on the surface of the earth during 
the day. 

It may now be here mentioned that it is stated 
that catacombs are formed generally in a rock 
which is soft and easily excavated, such as tufa, 
and that they are to be found in almost every 
country where such rocks exist. Catacombs are 
to be found not only in Italy and France, but in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Persia, and in 
other countries ; and they have also been found 
in Peru and other places in South America. It is 
somewhat singular, however, that no catacombs 
have been found in the United Kingdom, at least 
so far as I am aware, although cave and under- 
ground dwellings are found to have existed toa 
great extent. 

It is not disputed that the catacombs were 
ultimately used as the abodes of the dead. All I 
now maintain is that originally they were used as 
the abodes of the living. And, in confirmation of 
the views now submitted, I would quote what is 
stated in Chambers’s Cyclopedia regarding the 
ruins—the deeply interesting ruins—of the city of 
Petra, in ancient Idumea. It is there stated 
that— 

“All along the face of the rocky wall [forming the 
ancient town] are rows of cave tombs hewn out of the 
solid stone, and ornamented with facades. Originally 
they were probably dwellings of the living, not of the 
dead, a supposition justified by an examination of the 
interior ; but when the Nabatheans built the city proper, 
in the little basin of the hills, they were, inal! likelihood, 
abandoned, and then set apart as the family sepulchres 
of those who had formerly been dwellers ia the clefts of 
the rocks.” 


And so, in like manner, when the Cimmerii, 
who inhabited the catacombs, ultimately became 
dwellers on the surface of the earth, the catacombs 
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had been, in the course of time, converted into 
necropolises. 

I would submit that “comb,” the third syllable 
of catacomb, is connected with, being derived from 
the first syllable of, the name of The Cimmerii ; 
such first syllable being found in various forms 
The Cimmerii are no doubt to be regarded as the 
children of Gomer, the son of Japheth, mentioned 
in Genesis x. 2. Our Welsh countrymen still 
call themselves the Cymry or Cumry, that is, the 
Cimmerii. The county of Cumberland takes its 
name from the same origin. The Cimbri (c=k), 
who figure so largely in Roman history, were 
the same race. The race had other names, The 
British and other European nations are, to a 
large extent, their descendants; but the consi- 
deration of these and other interesting points 
must be deferred. Henry Kicour. 


A LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS USED BY FRENCH 
WRITERS, AND MISSING IN LITTRE’S DIc- 
TIONNAIRE. 

Acro-pédestrian.—“ Oberon [in a picture by Mr. 
Paton] rappelle par son costume et sa beauté gréco- 
anglaise ces acro- pédestri tans dont on a pu admirer dans 
les cirques le maillot 4 paillettes, le diadéme antique et 
Yair gentleman.”—Th. Gautier, Les Beaux-Arts en 
Europe, vol. i. vi. 58. Paris, M. Lévy Fréres, 1857. 

Alabama.—* N’étaient-ils pas assurés [the Americans, 
in the case of a war against England| également de 
frapper de mort, par leurs croiseurs, par leurs corsaires, 
par leurs alabamas, le commerce maritime de |’Angle- 
terre !”—T. Aube, L’ Avenir dela Marine Francaise, i. ; 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Juillet, 1874, p. 183. 

Ancon.—“ Dans le troupeau de cette ferme [Seth 
Wright, 1791), il naquit un agneau qui, sans cause 
connue, avait le corps plus long que tous Jes divers types 
de l'espéce ovine; de plus ses jambes étaient trés-courtes 
et celles de devant crochues. Sa singularité le fit en- 
tourer de soins particuliers, et ce seul individu anormal 
devint la souche de la race loutre, ou ancon des Anglais.” 
—Raveret-Wattel, Les Trois Régnes de la Nature, 
recueil publié sous la direction du Dr. J. C. Chenu, 
Paris, 1565, p. 355. 

At will.—“ Edmund Spenser et Sir John Davis font de 
la condition misérable des tenanciers pressurés par les 
land-lords un tableau qui rappelle exactement la situa- 
tion et les griefs des petits cultivateurs at will de |'Ir- 
lande actuelle.”’—.de Laveleye, Les Lois des Brehons, 
ii.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 803. 

Baby.—* Les babies britanniques ont des teints de 
créme et de fraise."—Th. Gautier, Les Beaux-Arts en 
Europe, vol. i. v. 44. 

Bagno.—“ Je me rendis, sans différer, au lieu de 
Yassignation, qui étoit le bagno de Chancery- lane.” 
L’Abbé Prévost, Afém. et Avent. d'un Homme de Qualité, 
t. ii. 1. x. 265. Paris, Leblanc, 1810. 

This is, I think, the English bagnio, Italian 
bagno, Spanish baito, French bain. 

Bar.—*‘ Il n’y a pas [in New York] de cafés comme en 
France ; mais les bars, les buvettes, sont partout.’ 

L. Simonin, Les Enfans des Rues & New York, ii. ; Rev. 

des Deux Mondes, 1" Janvier, 1875, p. 69. 
Barnum.—“ Une sorte de Barnum,...un de ces ex- 





— de scandale si communs aux Etate- Unis.” —Th. 
ntzon, L’ Age Doré en Amérique, iii.; Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Mars, 1875, p. 339. 

Beagle. — Tl nous est encore venu d’Angleterre une 
autre espéce de chiens: ce sont les beagles.” —Jos. 
Vallée, La Chasse a Courre, ii, 60. Paris, L. Hachette et 
C’*, 1859. 

Blackboot.—“ Les enfans qui font ce métier peu fati- 
gant [bootblacking], les blackboots, y gagnent un salaire 
raisonnable.”—L. Simonin, Les Enfans des Rues & New * 
York, ii. 68. 

Black-mail.—“ Quand le maitre avait payé...son black- 
mail aux industries voisines qui avaient le droit de lui 
refuser ou des clous, ou des tubes de cuivre, ou tout 
autre élément indispensable de sa production....”—Jules 
Simon, Za Liberté, 2° part. ch. iii. t. ii. 34. Paris, L. 
Hachette et C'*, 1859, 

Blockade-runner.—‘‘ Une journée de brume, une nuit 
sombre, ce serait assez, quand bien méme les exigences 
qui forcent les navires de blocus...4 rester sous petite 
vitesse, ne permettraient pas aux blockade-runners de 
réussir en plein jour et devant les croiseurs ennemis."’"— 
T. Aube, L’ Avenir de la Marine Franc., i. 182. 

Board (council).—“ A la téte de ce département est 
un board de cing commissaires.”—L. Simonin, Les Ltab- 
liss. de Charité et de Correction &@ New York; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 1" Février, 1875, p. 636. 

Boulder clay.— En Angleterre, on a trouvé dans 
plusieurs localités des silex taillés accompagnés d'osse- 
mens de grands pachydermes reposant les uns et les 
autres immédiatement sur le terrain glaciaire ancien till 
ou boulder clay."—Ch. Martins, Recherches sur les 
Glaciers, ii.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, 
p. 860. 

Box.—* Un box ou bureau fermé [in the safe-deposit 
banks at New ay @ ’.-L. Simonin, New York et la 
Société Américaine, 1. Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Dé- 
cembre, 1874, p. 666. 

In the Supplément Littré gives only “ boz, stalle 
d’écurie ou compartiment de wagon pour un cheval 
seul,” 

Boy.—“ Les jeunes loys de New York.”—L. Simonin, 
New York et la Societe Améric., i. 665.—‘* Chaque boy a 
son lit tout monté.”—L. Simonin, Les Enfans des Rues, 
iii. 76. 

Braidisme (the physician James Braid).—‘“ M. J. P. 
Philips, ajoutant aux idées de J. Braid les siennes 
propres, a réuni...dans son Cours Théorique et Pratique 
de Braidisme, imprimé en 1860, des faits, qui tout rat- 
tachés qu'ils soient & des hypothéses fort contestables 
n’en offrent pas moins une extréme importance.”—L. F. 
Alfred Maury, La Magie et (' Astrologie, 2"° part. iv 
434. Paris, Didier et C", 1864. 

Brehon (hist.).—“ Les brehons, qui ont donné leur nom 
& ces recueils de lois [the Brehon Laws], offrent la plus 
grande ressomblance avec les druides de la Gaule tels 
ue César nous les fait connaitre.”"—E. de Laveleye, 

e3 Lois des Brehons, 787. 

Brownie.—“ En Ecosse et en Irlande, ce sont les Eifs, 
les Brownies, les Cluricannes, et bien d'autres génies, 
héritiers des anciens dieux celtes, qui, dans les tradi- 
tions populaires, paraissent sur le premier plan.” —L. F. 
Alfred Maury, La Magie et U Astrol., 1** part. vii. 189. 

Buggy.—“ Elles vont...cavalcader au Parc-Central, 
amazones infatigables, ou y courir follement dans un 
buggy qu'elles conduisent elles-mémes.”—L. Simonin, 
New York et la Soc. Améric., iv. 685. 

Littré has boghei, and the abbreviation boc. I 
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have met with boghey: “ Le boghey fut attelé en 
toute hate.”—Th. Bailey Aldrich, Prudence Pal- 
frey, viii.; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1* Juillet, 
1874, p. 105. 

Bull-dog.—“ Bull-dogs: Whasp, 4 M. Macdonald, et 
Bull, 2° prix, & M. Jollivet. Exposition de 1863.”"—Dr. 
J.C. Chenu, Les Trois Régnes de la Nature, 1864, p. 36. 

See Littré, “ Bouledogue.” 

* Bull-terrier—* Bull-terriers: Tom, Fixette et Bell, & 
M. Edouard Delessert. N’ont pas été exposés.”—Dr. 
J. O. Chenu, Les Trois Régnes, 1864, p. 37. 

Bus.—“ Les omnibus ou stages, familiérement et la- 
coniquement les Sus, desservent surtout l’interminable 
rae de Broadway [New York}.”—L. Simonin, Vew York 
et la Soc. Ameéric., iii. 680. 

Henri GAvssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

(To be continued.) 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
There is a remarkable coincidence between the 
two following passages, the one from St. Luke, the 
other from Muszeus :— 


’ , a. 3 7 , 74 * oo , 
Eyévero O€ €V Tw A€éyev GuUTOV TauTa, eTapaca 


Tes yur pwvyyv eK TOV oxAou aTev AVTW, 
er o* 2 , , ‘ *. 
Maxapia » KotAtia » Bacracaca We, KGL MATTOL 
a , ‘ y +5 > a“ , 
ous €OnAacas. Auris ée €t7TeE, Mevotvye paka- 


pot ot axovovres Tov Adyov tov Qeov, xai 
pvAdocovres avTov.—xi. 27, 28. 

And :— 

"OABws bs ve hirevoe, xai 6A Bus F Téxe wHTHP, 
Taorip 7) o éAoxevoe paxaprary.—138. 

The former passage from St. Luke’s Gospel is 
thus beautifully paraphrased by that truest of 
Christian poets, John Keble :— 

* Bless’d is the womb that bare Him—bless’d 

The bosom where His lips were press’d, 
But rather bless’d ure they 
Who hear His word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall dwell, 
And never pass away.” 
Hymn on the Annunciation. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


FOLK-LORE. 


AwaTouiAn Fotx-Lore.—The following ought 
to be reprinted in “N. & Q.” :-— 

“Near the wayside was a large cairn of stones—our 
people religiously added their quota to the heap—it was 
close to the tomb of some holy man or other, and over it 
was a tree thickly hung with fragments of raga, Xc., 
votive offerings it may be.” — Rev. E. J. Davis, Ana- 
tolica, §0. 

A note adds :— 

“This must be a relic of some heathen custom, for 

ure Mohamnmedanism does not allow such observances. 
is, however, common enough in Egypt, and I once 
the same thing at the ruined Temple of Venus, 

at Afka, on the Adonis river, in the Lebanon. In the 
Thousand and One Nights (Lane, vol. iii. p. 222) there is 
a very pretty anecdote connected with this custom. Mr. 





Lane, I believe, confesses that he can assign no reason 
or origin for it. But it seems to be a common super- 
stition amongst Muslims that, by tying or nailing a small 
piece of their garments to a tree planted over the grave 
of some holy personage, they m»y free themselves from 
any trouble or sickness that afflicts them.” 

Cornus. 


Toornacue.—It is remarkable that the New 
Zealanders should ascribe a tuothache to the same 
cause as do the country people in Germany and 
the Orkney Islanders, viz., to the gnawing of a 
worm. The fact of this belief existing in the 
Orkney Isles is proved by a contributor to “N, 
& Q.,” 1" S. x. 220, who gives a charm in common 
use there. A North German incantation, com- 
mencing, “ Pear-tree, I complain to thee, three 
worms sting me,” is quoted in Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology, vol. iii. p. 167; and in Shortland’s 
Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zea- 
landers, pp. 108-110, we read, “The toothache, 
being supposed to be caused by a worm having 
the form of an eel, which eats for itself a hole in 
the tooth, is cured by charming out the worm.” 
The following is the charm used :— 

“ An eel, a spiny-back, 
True indeed, indeed : true in sooth, in sooth. 
You must eat the head 
Of said spiny-back.” 

Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1109, remarks 
that the Poles call the “white people,” «. ¢. the 
elves who cause diseases in men, “ worms.” 

CnarLes Swarnson. 

Highhurst Wood. 


American Episcopan Consrcratioxs.—I 
should like to note, as I have not seen it else- 
where noted, that the Scotch thread in the Ame- 
rican Episcopate is by no means so strong as is 
generally supposed. This episcopate is usually 
spoken of as if it depended on that of Scotland 
altogether for its validity ; but the facts are these 

take them from Mr. Perceval’s list in the Apos- 
tolical Succession) :— 

1. The first American bishop (Seabury) was 
consecrated by Scotch bishops. 

2. The three next by English bishops. 

3. The fifth (Claggett) by these four. 

4. Seabury never assisted to consecrate again. 

5. Claggett assisted to consecrate four bishops 
at different times. 

6. Of these four, two never assisted to consecrate 
at all. 

7. The other two assisted to consecrate one 
bishop each, and in one case the descent merges, 
as the consecrated bishop was one of those already 
mentioned in No. 5. 

8. Seabury’s- thread, therefore, is to be traced 
through only one bishop, and is of very little im- 
portance compared to the English thread ; and 
further, as there were three bishops with him at 
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No. 3, the consecration would have been valid with- 
out him at all. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Curistmas Day wits Mr. Pepys.—The new 
edition of Pepys’s Diary contains more detailed 
notices than heretofore of the manner in which 
Mr. Pepys spent the anniversaries of the feast of 
the Nativity :— 

1660. “In the morning to church, where Mr. Mills 
made a very good sermon. After that home to dinner, 
where my wife and I and my brother Tom (who this 
morning came to see my wife’s new mantle put on, 
which do please me very well), to a good shoulder of 
mutton and a chicken. After dinner to church again, 
my wife and I, where we had a dull sermon of a stranger, 
which made me sleep, and so home, and I, before and 
after supper, to my lute and Fuller's History |of the 
Church}” 

1661. ‘In the morning to church, where at the door 
of our pew I was fain to stay, because that the sexton 
had not opened the door. A good sermon of Mr. Mills. 
Dined at home all alone, and taking occasion from some 
fault in the meat to complain of my mayd’s sluttery, my 
wife and I fell out, and I up to my chamber in a discon- 
tent. Afier dimmer my wife comes up to me «ni all 
friends again, and she and I to walk upon the leads, and 
there Sir W. Pen called us, and we went to his house 
and supped with him.” 

J. E. B. 


PALACE OF THE Earts or Mercia at Kinos- 
puRY.—The village of Kingsbury (mentioned at 
length in Dugdale) is thirteen miles from Coventry, 
and seven from Tamworth. The “ palace” is close 
to the church, and stands on the verge of a steep, 
cliff-like descent, about 200 yards from the foot of 
which flows the Tame. It is now a half-ruinovus 
farmhouse, only two or three rooms being in- 
habited. A great portion of the wall is still 
standing, and encloses the farmyard. Portions 
of four successive buildings are visible on even 
a superficial examination—the ancient Saxon 
palace, a medieval castle, a manor-house temp. 
Charles I. or IL, and the comparatively modern 
farmhouse. We saw and explored two “dungeons” 
in the outward wall before mentioned. There are 
the remains of two turrets at least, and the wall 
between them is about twenty feet high. There 
are also remains of passages connecting the dun- 
geons, which latter seem to have been cells in 
the base of each turret. We talked with some of 
the villagers, and learned that Kingsbury “ was a 
much greater place once” ; and this did not only 
refer to the posting-days. It is said that the 
ancient kings of Mercia had their burying- 
place here, and we were shown a spot near the 
farm where once the palace gate stood. Tradi- 


tion says (as usual) that there was anciently a 
subterranean passage from the palace—in this 
case, to Astley Castle. This would be, I suppose, 
much more modern than the date of the palace. 
We were also told that “noises and sights had 
been both seen and heard” in the old farmhouse. 





Our guide accounted for these by the fact that “ it 
was a very old place, and there was a good many 
murders done in old times.” Is anything known 
of this interesting Saxon ruin, and has it ever been 
thoroughly examined? If Leofric and Godiva 
held their court here, there must surely be some 
trace of the palace in history, and also, perhaps, 
traces of the Saxon lords of Mercia, which would 
repay a careful examination of the spot. The 
chucch ie a woful monument of early nineteenth 
century restoration. Among other sins, of white- 
washing, &c., a school-room has been built, of 
ordinary brick, over the south transept, and here, 
I believe, are kept the monuments described by 
Dugdale, but none of which I think is older than 
the fourteenth century. Unfortunately, we did 
not know of their being there till after our visit. 
Mary A. M. Hoppus. 


Smaxspeare’s Arms.—Some time ago, a cor- 
respondent of one of your contemporaries made the 
notable discovery that Shakspeare’s arms belonged 
to the class called arms parlantes. The spear, he 
admitted, might have been observed by previous 
explorers, but the correspondent of your contem- 
porary especially plumed himself upon being the 
first to discern the shake, which, he says, is con- 
veyed by the cognizance “a falcon with his wings 
displayed,” or, as sometimes termed, “ rousant.” 
Proceeding upon the assumption that these arms 
were made for Shakspeare by Garter and Claren- 
cieux, he tells us that this discovery at once settles 
the question of the spelling of the poet’s name as 
Shakespeare, instead of Shakspere or the other 
forms. Now, to any one who possesses the slightest 
knowledge of heraldic matters, the idea that 
Dethich and Camden invented any such rebus for 
Shakspeare or his father is simply ludicrous, 
What they did in this and similar cases was to con- 
firm and legalize an old traditional coat, and it is 
difficult to see, therefore, huw it can possibly affect 
the spelling of Shakspeare’s name, either one way 
or the other, for I suppose no one doubts that the 
word is really compounded of Shake and spear, 
however they may be spelled. A good example of 
the kind of arms manufactured at this period may 
be seen in the coat granted to Drayton, who was 
also novus homo—A pegasus in a field azure, gallée 
d’eau, with a Mercury’s cap for the crest. 

SPERIEND. 


“PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLAND IN 1726.”— 
Under this head Mr. Souty gives a list of words 
from Bailey’s Introduction to thé English Tongue, 
1726 (5 S. iv. 346). It is a curious fact that 
most of these words are pronounced by the un- 
educated Irish of the present exactly the same as 
by the educated English of 150 years ago—for 
instance, the words coroner, onton, vault, Wednes- 
day, which are pronounced “crowner” (this form 
of the word is fast going out of use), “ inian,” 
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“ vaut” (in its meaning as a cavern or grotto this 
word is so pronounced, but the verb “vault,” to 
leap lightly, is pronounced “ waut”), “ Wensday.” 

Many more of such parallel forms of pronuncia- 
tion could doubtless be produced if occasion re- 
quired, but they are perfectly needless,,as it is 
quite evident from the examples quoted above 
that the asseveration which I made in the be- 
ginning of this short and imperfect note is per- 
fectly true, namely, that the present pronunciation 
of the uneducated Irish is exactly the same as that 
of the educated English of a century and a half 
ago. But the question, How is this? remains as a 
philological, lexicographical stumbling-block for 
all modern philologists. 

The only explanation that I can offer of this 
singular truth is that, perhaps, when the Irish 
language began to be generally discontinued about 
the year 1715 or 1720, and the English to be 
adopted as the language of the country, and the 
vernacular English of that period being pronounced 
as given in Bailey’s Dictionary, it continued to be 
used in Ireland without the “improvements” of 
the modern English, with that tenacity so expres- 
sive of the Irish character. P. G. Cocay. 

Ballaghaderin, co. Mayo, Ireland. 


“Is THERE ANYTHING NEW UNDER THE suN?”— 
Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, divides 
mankind into two classes, the @vpyrixor and the 
ertOvpnrixot, the “irascible” and the “ concu- 
piscent.” This division of the most acute and 
searching moral analyst that ever lived has been 
accepted by philosophers, approved by divines, 
and confirmed by the observation and experience 
of the world. Every family attests its accuracy. 
Men range themselves according to it in classes 
by natural attraction. Parties in religion and 
politics form its grander development. It even 
reaches, according to Jewish doctors, into the 
hierarchy of heaven: “ The cherubim know most ; 
the seraphim love most.” 

Ovpos, anger, blazing fire, and ex:@vpca, desire, 
smouldering fire, are chief motives of human action : 
@upos associated with the highest intelligence, 
excOvyca with the most intense affections. 

Aristotle makes avdpia, manliness, true coursge, 
the virtue of Oyzos; cwdpvoevvy, temperance, 
the virtue of exrc@vysa. In his system @uvpos is 
chiefly the characteristic of the male sex ; em- 
Gupta is chiefly exhibited in children. 

Aristotle missed necessarily what I believe to 
be the truth, viz, that @vuos is the original 
characteristic of the first man, extOvpca of the 
first woman. It is to be observed that all the 
subsequent varieties of human character are trace- 
able to the various proportions in which these two 
original specialties are distributed by the mixture 
of the sexes. There are masculine women and 
there are effeminate men. These are the extremes. 





There are infinite intermediates. But the most 
perfect man and the most perfect woman are they 
in whom the true and original type, according to 
sex, prevails without overmastering predominance. 

I have never seen this stated as a proposition, 
or taken for granted, or alluded to by any writer. 
And this fact of my own extensive, but of course 
limited, reading is the ground of the tentative 
question at the head of this paper, “ Is there any- 
thing new under the sun?” 

Hersert Ranpoupn. 
Worthing. 


Swiytons or Swintoy.—This family had at the 
close of last century possessed the estates for about 
740 years, and during that long period, and not- 
withstanding the strifes and wars at home and 
abroad, only twenty-two barons held the lands. 
The estate was first granted to their ancestor for 
clearing the country of the wild boar, and sub- 
sequently confirmed by Malcolm Canmore for the 
assistance rendered by another ancestor in the 
recovery by that king of his throne. This charter 
is one of the first granted in Scotland. The fifth 
baron died in 1200. His tombstone—still, or at 
any rate till recently, extant—bears the inscription, 
“ Hic jacet Alanus Swintoun miles de eodem.” 

Sera Wait. 

Straw Necktaces.—The straw necklaces, or 
collars, which are mentioned by Erasmus as being 
worn by pilgrims, were the cause of several notes 
in the First Series of “ N. & Q.,” but their meaning 
is yet to be explained. In the new edition of the 
late Mr. John Gough Nichols’s translation of the 
Pilgrimages, the following note occurs :—“ This 
allusion I am unable to explain, as I do not find 
such emblems elsewhere mentioned.” “ N. & Q.” 
has now a much wider circulation than in its 
youth. Some of its readers may have hit upon 
something that explains the use of these straw 
ornaments. 

It is useful to notice corrupt words and forms of 
words when they appear. Newspaper readers have 
long been familiar with wheats, though the proper 
plural is undoubtedly wheat. I have to-day, for 
the first time, met with straws used in a wrong 
manner :— 

“ There was a clause in the lease to the effect that all 

straws were to be consumed on the premises.”—Leeds 
Mercury, Nov. 12, 1875. 
The plural of straw is straws; but when the word 
straw is used not to represent the stem of a grain- 
bearing plant, but a bundle, heap, or stack of such 
stems, it has no plural, or if a plural it have, it is 
straw as in the singular. Anon. 


Deatn or Kine Cuarues II.—In reference to 
Dalrymple’s Memoirs of the Revolution, Wesley 
says in his Journal (vol. iii. p. 458, ed. 1864) :— 

“He cordially believes that idle tale which King 
James published concerning Father Huddleston’s giving 
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King Charles extreme unction. My eldest brother asked 
Lady Oglethorpe concerning this. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘1 
never left the room from the moment the king was taken 
ill till the breath went out of his body, and I aver that 
neither Father Huddleston nor any priest came into the 
house till his death.’ ”’ 

E. H. A. 


“CenTenary.”—In these days of centennial 
commemorations an orthographer’s eye is offended 
by the prevalence of this mode of spelling. 
Analogy and etymology require “ centennary.” 

> oe ee 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 

names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


CHARTERHOUSE.—I have wished to send some 
thing for the Christmas number, but have not 
found time to do so; but lately, on reading an 
account of the old and new foundation of the 
Charterhouse, some of the quaint names and 
remarks in it induce me to send, in the form of a 
query, a note or two. 

In the accounts of the Hospital, as it was first 
called, one heading is “ For Weakly Beavors.” 
Does the latter word mean beverages? I conclude 
it does, for, after giving a list of recipients, it sums 
up as follows :— 

“In ajl Dyets and Beavors :—Weekly, xxxiiil. vis. 1d. 
ob.; yearly, M.vii*.xxxil. xviiis. vid. ob.” 

It follows on with a heading, “For exceeding 
days,” and gives a list of them as numbering— 

“Twenty-three exceeding days, namely, Christmas 
Day, St. Stephen, St. John, Innocents’, New Year's, 
Epiphany, Candlemass, Shrove Sunday and Tuesday, 
King’s Day, Queen's Day, Lady Day, Easter Day, Mun 
day and Twesday, Ascension, Whit Sunday, Munday and 
Tuesday, Midsummer, Michaelmas, All Saints’, Fifth of 
November, and Twelfth of December. Ammounting in all 
to xliiiiZ. . liiid.” 





What were King’s and Queen’s Days, and was the 
12th of December the day of the foundation of the 
Hospital ? 

Amongst the rules for the behaviour of the 
“poor Brethren” of the charity is one that infers 
that in those days it was customary to sit down to 
dinner with your hat on, for it runs :— 

“All the poor Brethren, and other the Inferior 
Officers and Members of the said Hospital now being. 
and their Successors that sha!l hereafter at any time be 
chosen into their rooms, shall give dutiful Reverence 
to the Master of the Hospital for the time being, where- 
soever they shall happen to be in his presence, or when 
either he shall speak to any of them, or any of them 
shall repair or speak to him, they shall stand before 
him with their Heads uncovered, not presuming, whilst 
they are in his presence, to put on their Hats (except it 
be at the Table whilst they are at Dinner and Supper),” &c. 


Is it known whether it was customary to sit 


down to meals covered? The order is dated “ Per 
Ordinem, 24 Februarii, 1622.” 

Another order of Feb. 26, 1622, i: 
quaint one :-— 

“None of the said poor Brethren, or other the said 
Inferiour Officers and Members of the said Hospital, 
shall wear any weapons, long hair, coloured boots, spurs, 
or any coloured shoes, feathers in their hats, or any 
Russian-like or unseemly Apparel, but such as becomes 
Hospital-men to wear.” 

In Thomas Sutton’s, the founder’s, will, dated 
2nd Nov.—proved 4th Dec., 1611—is an item 
which seems a rather curious way of paying a 
legacy :— 

“ And wheras Mr. John Gardiner, brother to my late 
wife, by his last Will and Testament, did give unto Anne 
Dudley, now wife to Sir Francis Popham, one hundred 
pounds to be paid to her at the day of her marriage, the 
sume hundred pounds was and is paid by me, at or 
before the day of her marriage, viz. In a Chain of Gold 
being fourscore and seventeen pounds ten shillings in 
Gold, and for the fashion paid to Master Padmore, Gold- 
smith in London, fifty shillings, which compleats the 
hundred pounds, for the which, amongst other things 
which I delivered in trust, I have no acquittance.” 


D. C. E. 


rather a 


5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


Eritaru iv CasHEL CATHEDRAL. 

‘ Mileri Magrath Archiep. Cash. ad viatorem carmen. 

Venerat in Dunum primo sanctissimus olim 

Patricius nostri gloria magna soli. 

Huic ego succedens, utinam tam sanctus ut ille, 

Sic Duni primo tempore presul eram 

Anylia lustra decem sed post tua sceptra colebam, 

Principibus placui marte tonante tuis. 

Hic ubi sum positus non sum, sum non ubi non sum. 

Sum nec in ambobus sum nec utroque loco, 

Deus est qui me judicat 1 Cor. iv. 

Qui stat caveat ne cadat. 1621.” 

I take this epitaph from a paper in a late 

number of the Guardian (Oct. 6), *‘ Roundabout 
from Dublin to Cashel, No. IT.” Many years ago 
I copied the eighth and ninth lines from the 
monument, reading sed in place of the second nec. 
Miler Magrath was first a Franciscan friar, and 
had been appointed Bishop of Down by Pope 
Pius V. Afterwards he became a Protestant, and, 
in 1570, was made Bishop of Clogher, and then 
was elevated to the Archbishopric of Cashel, 
which he held for forty-two years.* His cha- 
racter is rather roughly handled by Mr. D. Mac- 
Carthy in his Life and Letters of Florence Mae- 
Carthy Mor (London, 1867). On the epitaph he 
remarks :— 
“ The last two years of his life he spent in bed, where 
it pleased him to compose an epitaph, which in due time 
was to be, and was, engraved upon his monument. It is 
itself a monument, ere perennius, of his erudition and 
the subtlety of his genius. No learned man of his own 
day, no one during the two and a half centuries that 
have passed since, has been able to expound the meaning 
of this enigma ” (p. 439). 


* See the Annals of Ireland (Dr. O'Donovan), vol. vi. 
p- 1998, note. 
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The difficulty of which Mr. MacCarthy speaks 
seems to be found only in the eighth and ninth 
lines. The fifth refers to his having been Bishop 
of Down; the sixth states that he had been 
fifty years a Protestant bishop, from 1570 to 1620. 
The seventh line, “Principibus placui marte 
tonante tuis,” can be explained by the fact of the 
warm support he gave to the English Government 
during the Irish wars in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Perhaps some contributor to “ N. & Q.” can 
“expound the enigma” in the eighth and ninth 
lines. E. M. Barry. 

Scothorne Vicarage. 


Bamporoven CasTLe AND THE De Brape- 
rorpes.—I should be much obliged if any anti- 
quary, versed in ancient tenures, would inform 
me, from the following extracts from the national 
records, what connexion the family of De Brade- 
forde had with Bamborough Castle in early times. 
In the published Calendars of the Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem (which are a very brief summary, or 
sort of index, to the matter contained in these 
records), under the names of several generations of 
the above family, appear “ Bradeforde manerium ” 
and “Bamburgh Castrum,” as if the castle, like 
the manor, was held in fee by them (as the latter 
certainly was). Iam told, however, that this is 
not a necessary inference from the matter contained 
in the original records, which I quote below ; and 
I shall be glad to know what office connected with 
the castle, or tenure of it, it implies. In an In- 
quisitio Post Mortem on Alexander de Brade- 
forde, “ temp. Henry III.,” it is said of him, as of 
several other generations of the same family, that 
he paid annually “ad wardam Castri de Bamburg,” 
and then follows “et ad cornagium xiijd. et sus- 
tinuit quandam domum competentem infra pre- 
dictum castrum de suo proprio et hee predicta 
faciet heres ipsius.” Wasa castle guard or pay- 
ment towards it a special office, or was it a thing 
common to all tenants in capite who held property 
of the Crown near any castle? The office, however, 
stated in the latter quotation from the Inquisitio 
Post Mortem above mentioned “sustinuit quan- 
dam domum competentem infra predictum castrum 
de suo proprio,” &c., must, I fancy, have been 
special to Alexander de Bradeforde with regard to 
the castle, and apparently hereditary. But what 
was it? An explanation will much oblige. 

ANTIQUITY. 

Samvet Rorrr, &c.—Anthony 4 Wood, in 
his Fasti (ii. 8, ed. 1721), states that Samuel 
Roper, Esq., the friend and patron of Sir William 
Dugdale, was “ cousin german to Richard Seawell, 
who had married his (Dugdale’s) sister.” 

I learn from the Heralds’ Visitation of Warwick- 
shire, taken in 1619, that Richard Sewall, of 
Coventry, married Mary Dugdale, and by her was 
father of three daughters, Margaret, Mary, and 








Elizabeth, then respectively aged four, three, and 
one. 

In the same Visitation, William Shewell, of 
Coventry, is stated to have married Anne, one of 
the sisters of Richard Wagstaffe, living 1619. And 
a Henry Shewell was one of the “supervisors ” of 
the will of Alverey Greisbrooke or Greysbrooke, 
of Middleton, co. Warwick, gent., dated Sept. 24, 
1575. 

I wish to know how Dugdale’s brother-in-law 
was cousin german to Samuel Roper. The latter 
was the son of Thomas Roper (of the Heanor, co. 
Derby, family) by Anne, one of the daughters of 
the above-named Alverey Greysbrooke. Was 
Richard Shewell’s mother a Roper or a Greys- 
brooke ? 

Alverey Greysbrooke had three other daughters 
unmarried at the date of his will, viz., Margaret, 
Prudence, and Mary. I do not know to whom 
these ladies were married, but it may be that one 
of them espoused a Shewell, and became the 
mother of Dugdale’s brother-in-liw. 

H. Sypngy GraZeEBRooK. 

Stourbridge. 


Cratcie- or Garrsay, co. Orkney, Baronets 
or Nova Scotia, creaTED 1707.—See list of 
Baronets of Nova Scotia, in Beatson’s Political 
Index, 3rd edit., 1808, vol. iii. p. 1806. Can any 
reader of “.N. & Q.” refer me to any history of 
these baronets, or any account of the Craigie 
family of Gairsay? None is to be found in Play- 
fair’s Baronetage of Scotland in 1811, from which 
one might infer they were then extinct, yet they 
are not in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage of Scotland 
(1844) ; while in Lodge’s Baronetage (attached to 
his Peerage), from 1832 to 1842, appears “ Sir 
William Craigie of Gairsay, Orkney (S.), created 
1707,” but no date of birth or of succession ; also 
in Dod’s Peerage, &c., of 1841, is the like entry. 
To Rendall parish, according to John Brand’s de- 
scription of the Orkneys in 1701 (six years before 
the baronetcy), “ belongs Gairsay, a little pleasant 
isle, wherein lives Sir (sic) William Craig (sic, 
of Gairsay,” probably then a knight, and possibly 
afterwards first baronet. 

In Fallarton’s Gazetteer of Scotland, 1848, under 
“ Gairsa,” it is said :— 

“Close by the south shore stand the remains of an old 
house, which seems formerly to have possessed some 
degre» of elegance and strength, and was the residence 
of Sir William Craigie and others of that name and 
family.” 

The registers of Rendall are unfortunately lost. 
With the exception of these two Sir William 
Craigies—one of whom was certainly before the 
baronetcy was created, and the other probably 
long after it was extinct—I can find no notice 
of the family. There is none in Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
nor in Douglas’s Baronagiwm. Is there any his- 
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tory of the Orkneys giving an account of the prin- 
cipal proprietors there, and of their genealogy ? 
G. E. C. 


Ovp Irisx Historyr.—I am desirous to know : 
1. Whether the Irish people possessed at any time, 
before or after the introduction of Christianity 
into the island, a system of mythology. 2. If so, 
can you direct me where to look for an account 
thereof? 3. If they possessed nothing in the shape 
of a mythology higher than their fairy belief, can 
you tell me where to look for a complete account 
of the origin, development, and nature of belief in 
those sprites? 4. Do you know of any book or 
books containing a broad, clear, and comparatively 
impartial analysis of Irish character ? 

have read some of the writings of Carleton, 
Croker, Kennedy, Keightley, Griffin, Moore, Edge- 
worth, and others, but have not been able to find 
in them anything very satisfactory on the points 
named. Wm. H. Lyons. 

East Tenth Street, New York. 


Portrait or GAINSBOROUGH, IN MINIATURE.— 
I heard the other day of a person who had a 
portrait of Gainsborough for sale—a miniature said 
to have been executed by himself, and to have 
come from some member of the family of the late 
John Constable. Can any one inform me of a 
known portrait in miniature of him, and in whose 
possession it now is? Fulcher speaks of one 
portrait only of this class, and at the time of his 
publication it was in the possession of a Miss 
Clarke. Any information will oblige. Nemo. 


Be.trry Ruies.—We have had a great deal 
about not ringing in spur and hat, but I do not 
remember any reason being assigned for the 
prohibition. Was any danger to self or fellow- 
ringers likely to follow so doing? y, P. 


Joun Hotranp.—Who was John Holland, 
author of Cruciana ?—Liverpool, printed and pub- 
lished by D. Marples & Co. ; London, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., 1835. St. SwitHy. 


Suettey.—I have a copy of an old romance 
with the following title :— 

“St. Irvyne; or, the Rosicrucian: a Romance. By 
a Gentleman of the University of Oxford. London: 
J. Stockdale, 1811.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me if it 
was written by Shelley? I have an indistinct 
recollection of having seen a statement to that 
effect somewhere. < 


Witkixson Baronercy.—Was there ever a 
William Wilkinson, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and by him created a 
baronet? I have been referred to Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, second edition (by a gentleman since 
deceased), for confirmation of this fact., I happen 


to possess that very work, but I can find therein 
no mention of a Wilkinson baronetcy. 
ARGENT. 


Is tHe Iste or Barpsey 1x CARNARVON- 
SHIRE OR PEMBROKESHIRE !—Tazatio Pap. Nich. 
IV., a.D. 1291, says, “ The Abbey of Bardesey, in 
the diocese of Bangor.” Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
temp. Henry VIII., has, “ The Monastery of the 
Blessed Mary of Bardesey, in the deanery of Llyn, 
in the county of Carnarvon, and the diocese of 
Bangor.” On the other hand, tradition says 
Bardsey is in the county of Pembroke. I visited 
this island in 1867, and in conversation with the 
inhabitants found that they and their ancestors 
considered Bardsey to be in Pembrokeshire, assign- 
ing as a reason somewhat about the flow of the 
race. Iam told there is also a tradition in Pem- 
brokeshire that Bardsey is in that county, and in 
the parish of Hasguard. 

Aaron Roserts, M.A. 

Carmarthen. 


Casivet Councit.—In what year was this term 
first used, or in what book is the phrase first known 
to occur ? Epwarp Scorr. 





Replies. 


GRAY’S “ELEGY.” 

(5 S. iii. 100, 313, 398, 414, 438, 478, 494, 500.) 

The following correspondence, printed in the 
Melbourne Argus for August 3 and 5, 1875, may 
interest your correspondents. In any case it will 
serve to show the popularity of “N. & Q.,” and 
the promptness with which questions of a literary 
sort are noted and queried by residents in this 
fifty-year-old city :— 

“Tennyson AND GRAY. 
“To the Editor of the Argus. 

“Sir,—Your London correspondent, in the ‘Town 
Talk’ printed in Saturday’s issue, mentions an early 
poem of Tennyson’s having been printed for private cir- 
culation in his youth, but suppressed (says the World) 
‘in consequence of its sceptical opinions.’ It would be 
difficult, I think, to condense a larger amount of literary 
wickedness into the same compass than this quotation 
from the World contains. Every rule of right, every 
canon of criticism, is by implication violated in it. For 
here are the facts :— 

“1. The poem in question (Supposed Confessions) 
was printed in the first of Alfred Tennyson's separate 
works. I once possessed that precious volume for some 
years, but unluckily lent it to a literary friend, who, 
being an expert in book-keeping, of course never re- 
turned it. ‘The title of the volume is ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson. London: Effingham 
Wilson, 1830.’ The famous review of it, written by 
John Wilson, is to be found in Blackwood for May, 1832. 

“2. There was no printing for private circulation, and 
ho suppression, then, in the case at all. The poem was 
as fairly published as was the matchless Mariana, the 
gorgeous Recollections of the Arabian Nights, or that 
mournful wail of Oriana, respecting which even John 
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Wilson wrote that it was ‘ perhaps the most beautiful of 
Alfred Tennyson's compositions,’ and which certainly 
never was excelled as an imitation of the ancient ballad 
style, not even by Surtees’s Barthram’s Dirye or Miss 
Elliott’s Flowers of the Forest. The three pieces of 
Tennyson's just named were all included in his first inde- 
pendent publication. 

“3. The Supposed Confessions were no more autobio- 
graphical than the Two Voices, which wonderful poem 
was an amplification of the other. Like all young poets 
and all youthful artists, Tennyson made many rough 
sketches at first, which he subsequently wrought up into 
finished works, Now, the sole reason why these Con- 
Sessions were not preserved as an integral portion of the 
poet's standard works was because they were superseded 
by the consummate performance. The implied charge 
as to the suppression, I repeat, is therefore just as false, 
just as unfounded, as that implied in the statement about 
private circulation. 

“4. The highest effort of genius is achieved in creating 
new types of character, new moods of mind, and so de- 
picting them as that they shall seem expressions of the 

oet’s, or dramatist’s, or novelist’s own individuality. 
This is the Shakspearian range, culminating in Hamlet, 
and the Miltonic, culminating in the Satan of Paradise 
Lost. Itis treason to genius to identify the creator in 
these cases with his creations. It is to sink Shakspeare 
to the level of Rousseau, Milton to the level of Byron. 
Such treason to genius is the literary crime perpetrated 
by the World in Tennyson's regard. But the author of 
the Two Voices, and still more of the immortal Jn Me- 
moriam, is unassailable on any such grounds. 

“5. As to Gray. The writer of the ‘London Town 
Talk’ seems to be unaware that the variations in the 
first MS. of the Z/egy have been common property for 
all students of English literature ever since Mason pub- 
lished his edition of Gray's priceless poems. These 
variations are all set forth in Mitford's (the Aldine) 
edition, a very common volume. To me it has always 
seemed a fact unaccountable that the omitted stanzas— 
Gray was painfully over-fastidious in respect of his own 
compositions—are not now included in all the printed 
copies of the Ziegy. Could eloquence surpass—could 
loveliness of poetical expression transcend — these 
stanzas, for example !— 

*** Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace 

Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 

Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.’ 
—Yours, &c., Davin Barr. 
* August 2.” 


“Tenxyson AND GRAY. 
“To the Editor of the Argus. 


“Sir,—I have read with interest your London corre- 
spondent’s remarks concerning Tennyson and Gray, and 
Mr. Biair’s observations thereon. 1 venture to think, 
however, that both gentlemen may be mistaken—your 
London correspondent about Tennyson, and Mr. Blair 
about Gray. 

“1. I believe that the ‘suppressed poem’ of the Lau- 
reate was not that one quoted by your correspondent, 
and so ably defended by Mr. Blair. It is quite beyond 





question that Tennyson withdrew—as Mr. Blair suggests 
—the sketch when he had completed the picture. The 
Supposed Confessions were swallowed up in the Two 
Voices. Among a bundle of papers sent to me from 
London by the last mail was a Figaro. From it I 
extracted the following advertisement :— 

“*Early Work by the Poet Laureate.—A poem of 48 

pages, eutitled The Lover's Tale, written by Alfred 
Tennyson at the age of 19, and withdrawn before publi- 
cation, is for sale.’ 
A private letter received at the same time informed me 
that ‘some excitement’ had been created among literary 
folk by the announcement of the existence of ‘ A College 
Poem by Tennyson, of an erotic character.’ The 
announcement, however, was by many people believed 
to be untrue. I cannot but think that your London 
correspondent has been misled by this report, and has 
quoted the wrong poem. .... 

“2. As Mr. Blair very properly says, ‘the variations 
in Gray’s Elegy are all set forth in Mitford's edition,’ 
and the charming verses which he quotes are ‘common 
property for all students of English literature.’ But 
there are other verses attributed to Gray which are not 
printed in either Mason’s or Mitford's edition, but which 
are set forth in that literary scrap-book, .\otes and 
Queries. These verses are :— 

“* Tf chance that e’er some pensive Spirit more 

By sympathetic Musings here delayed, 

With vain, tho’ kind enquiry shall explore 

Thy once loved Haunt, this long deserted shade.’ 
This stanza has evidently been improved into— 

“* For thee who mindful of th’ unhonoured dead 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance by kindly contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate,’ 
—which originally stood as follows, and is quoted by 
Mason :— 

“¢ And thou, who mindful of th’ unhonoured Dead 

Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of Fate.’ 
Another verse, on the authority of Dr. Doran, is said to 
have been published in the first edition :— 
«Some rural Lais with all-conquering charms 
Perhaps now moulders in this grassy bourne ; 
Some Helen, vain to set the world in arms, 

Some Emma, dead of gentle love forlorn.’ 

A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (G. B., Chester), writing 
in the issue of that periodical for May 22, says of this 
stanza, ‘ It is not found in Mason's notes, and is of very 
doubtful authenticity. It is not consistent with the 
dignified tone and language of the rest of the poem.’ 

“ Mr, Blair is rarely mistaken when he speaks about 
books, but I venture to submit that these lines, or some 
of them, are really the newly discovered ‘ variations’ 
spoken of by your correspondent.— Yours, Xc., 

“ Marcus CLARKE. 

“ The Public Library, Aug. 3.” 

Marcus CLARKE. 

Public Library, Melbourne. 


Jews 1n IRELAND (5 §. iv. 268.)—There isa 
place on the south-east corner of White Street, 
Cork, now built over, which is said to have been 
the site of a cemetery once used by the Jews. In 
the last century there were many Jews in Cork ; 
they were employed by the merchants, who ex- 
ported large quantities of provisions to the West 
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India Islands. The following, from the Letter- 
3ook of the Messrs. Hare, formerly eminent mer- 
chants in Cork, and now in the possession of that 
indefatigable collector, Mr. Henry Franks, will 
help to throw some light on this subject :— 


* John Holmes, Jun., Belfast. 
“ Oct. 12, 1771. 

“T am favoured with yours of the 7th, and observe 
your order for the ‘John.’ Butter of 3° quality is at 
46,6 ; second do., 49. Shall provide 4 of each kind, and 
as soon as good cows can be got shall make up for you 60 
jarrels. The cows are not fat as soon as Bullocks. but 
shall pick up so that your vessel shall not be delayed. I 
shall apply to our Jew Butcher about the salmon, but 
am certain he will not give a certificate. Indeed, I am 
somhewhat doubtful if any certificate is necessary. I 
have shipped a trifle of salmon for a Jew in Jamaica 
without a certificate, and had no complaint. Rum is 
started here on the prospect of an additional duty of 6d. 
pr. gallon. We have not above 200 puncheons-here in 
the importer’s hands for sale, therefore think it must 
keep up. 


*T am, Xe.” 


The following, from Buxtorf’s Synagoga Judaica, 
cap. xxxvi., “ De pecoris Judaici comestione et 
mactatione,” edit. Basil. 8vo., 1661, may be read 
as a commentary on the passage above relating to 
the “ Jew butcher ” :— 


“Non permissum est Judzis de ullo animali edere, 
quod non habet ungulas fissas et divisas, quodque cibum 
non ruminat, ut Boves et Oves. Unde non edunt 
Lepores, Cuniculos, Porcos. 

“Sic non comedunt Pisces, qui non habent squamas et 
alas, neque conchyliata, ut cancros et similes; pisces sibi 
licitos indifferenter edunt, quisque eos occiderit. 

“Prohibitez etiam ipsis sunt omnes aves rapaces, et 
reptilia. Qua omnia desumunt ex Levitici capite 
undecimo. Unde neque illa comedunt, qu ab aliis 
gentibus cocta sunt, neque illorum vel vasis culinariis, 
vel cultris utuntur: quia fieri potest ut illa usurpata 
fuerint ad cibos sibi prohibitos. 

“Non edunt sebum vel adipem, Boum, Ovium vel 
Caprarum, juxta preceptum Levit. iii. 17, omnem adipem, 
et omnem sanguinem non comedetis. Neque etiam Armum 
posteriorem. Unde magno studio, et accurate, omnem 
adipem et nervum femoris ab animalibus mactando 
separant. 

**Ob has et alias causas, circa Mactationem, ad super- 
stitionem usque scrupulosi sunt Judai, et magnz artis 
est murm Schechitah, Mactatio, seu, recte mactare posse. 

“ Preceptum Mactationes petunt ex eo, quod Deut. xii, 
21, legitur mnman et mactabis de bobus tuis, et de pecudibus 
tuis, quas dederat tibi Dominus, yrmx swe quemad- 
modum precepi tibi. 

“Hic, aiunt, contineri preceptum generale, quando 
dicitur, mma et mactabis ; Speciales vero ejus Leges non 
exprimi, sed innui, dum additur, Quemadmodum pracepi 
tii, nempe alibi. Atqui nullibi legitur Deus specialia 
hac de re mandata Mosi dedisse ; Itaque sensus horum 
verborum est. Quemadmodum tibi pracepi ore tenus in 
Monte Sinai ; unde ea ex Lege Orali discenda et habenda 
sunt. Quiartem hance discit, per aliquot annos perito 
Janio mactanti adesse debet ; tot vero tantisque res est 
implicata constitutionibus (sesquipedales enim libri hac 

de re conscripti sunt) ut ex solo aspectu nemo perfecte 
discat, sed artis illius studio diligenter sit incumbendum, 
et verze constitutiones ex peculiaribus libris petende et 
discendx.” 





The following is a translation of the testimonium 
or diploma granted by the Rabbi to the butcher 
| perfect in his art :— 
‘*Hodie exploravi et examinavi prastantem et egre- 
gium N. filium N. et illum in arte mactandi peritum et 
industrium, tum ore, tum manu esse comperi, ideo illi 
| pecus mactare et inquirere permitto, et libere comedi 
| poterit, quicquid mactaverit et inquisiverit. Hac tamen 
| he ge, ut adhuc per integrum annum, singulis hebdoma- 
dibus semel. Ritus mactationis et inquisitionis dili- 
genter perlegat, anno vero secundo singulis mensibus 
semel, tandem reliquo vite suz spatio singulis trimestri- 
bus semel tantum. Attestante Rabbino N.” 

The following is the method to be adopted in 
slaughtering animals :— 

“ Majoribus pecudibus quatuor pedes in unum colligant, 
| Abrahami exemplo, quem Isaaco manus et pedes vinxisse 
| volunt, quum illum offerre vellet; jugulum postea et 
| fauces una resolvunt sectione, statimque cultrum inspi- 
| ciunt, an nuspiam retusus, vel crenam consequutus fuerit ; 
| crena enim in cultro pecus terret, et sanguis in cor cogitur, 

adeo ut effluere non possit, hacque ratione pecus illicitum 
redditur esusque illius interdicitur. Postquam sectio 
illa feliciter successit, pecus suspendunt, intestina deri- 
piunt, e regione cordis ab utraque parte foramen 
rescindunt, inde Mactator, vel quilibet alius qui bene 
inquirere novit, manum immittit, et an nihil adnatum 
fuerit, inquirit. an nuspiam sanguis ullus lateat, vel 
aquez pustulz jecinori et pulmoni adhzreant ; et, si vel 
minimus defectus deprehendatur, pecus illicitum est, nec 
audeat Judzus comedere, uti scribitur: Morticinum et 
laceratum a bestiis non comedetis, sed projicietis canibus. 
Hine stolide pro more suo concludunt Judzi, nullum sibi 
pecus edendum esse, nisi omnino sanum et incolume ; 
quamvis Scriptura non de vivo sed de morticino, quod 
per se mortuum, vel a feris laceratum fuerit, loquatur.” 


R. C. 





Cork. 

“Scatotocica” (5 §, iv. 427, 523.)—I know 
nothing of this controversy, but Mr. Swirre’s 
suggestion that scatology may be derived from 
scateo is “very tolerable and not to be endured.” 
He, indeed, does it less than justice in deriving 
“ scatol-” from “ scateo,” for the nearer form scato 
is in Lucretius and perhaps elsewhere. 

But there is no example of the affix “-logy,” or 
“ logical,” after a verb, however adapted. It is 
always after a noun, commonly a noun substantive, 
or a participle (as in “ontology”), which is a 
quasi-noun. 

Nor does scateo very easily indicate comprehen- 
siveness ; nor do I know Mr. Swirte’s authority 
for deriving the English scatter from scateo. The 
root usually given is a Saxon word. 

I am not sure if M. GantILioyn is in earnest 
with his “ Dungological.” But though no less a 
writer than Dr. Whewell has suggested “ Tido- 
logy,” I cannot but think that this tying together 
of English and Greek is ugly, not to say bar- 
barous. LYTTELTON. 

P.S.—Since writing I have seen with much 


concern the death of Mr. Swirrs, whose retention 
of his faculties till the age of ninety-nine is mar- 
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vellous, to.the degree in which it was granted to 
him. 

[This intimation of the death of our venerable corre- 
spondent will. we are sure, excite the regret of all our 
readers. Although so nar to a hundred years of age, 
Mr Swirre wrote a clear, strong, legible hand, as easy 
to read as print,—very pleasant to the wearied eyes of 
compositers, “readers,” and editors. To such ever- 
working folk, handwriting like that of the late Mr. 
Swirrk s comes just as might a gentlemanly courtesy. It 
seems a warrant for many virtues, and induces a belief 
in the possible perfectibility of man. ] 

Musicat Revence: “Hupreras” (5™ §. iii. 
325, 393, 456, 519; iv. 277, 295.)—Mr. STEPHENS 
has furnished “ N. & Q.” with a list of illustrated 
editions of Hudibras (“N. & Q.,” iii. 456), and 
your industrious correspondent maintains that the 
existence of such a list (in the British Museum 
Catalogue) demonstrates the gradually increasing 
popularity of Butler’s epic, as generation after gene- 
ration became acquainted with it. Mr. STspHens 
observes, and with due penetration :— 

“ Tilustrated editions were made, of course, tosell, and 
that they did sell is proved by the fact .. . . that con- 
siderable numbers of impressions must have been taken 
from the durable copper-plates.” 

Here is a confession that the pictorial editions 
were “made to sell.” But then this is, per se, a 
“trick of the trade.” It does not, therefore, dis- 
prove my hypothesis, but seems to confirm it. The 
old booksellers doubtless found Mudibras a safe 
stock book, to a certain extent, to trade on, conse- 
quently they did not mind experimenting upon 
the letter-press by lending to it the charm of 
engravings. It might be long before the stock 
could be exhausted, but it would not be a bad 
investment, at any rate. It is a principle of the 
trade to invest their money in works of a per- 
manent character, and wait for the result. But, for 
all that, Hudibras did not, I suspect, get into any 
other hands, amongst the public, than those of the 
upper classes and the better-off middle classes. I 
think a youth from school during his holidays, 
having an illustrated Butler's Poems put in his 
hands to-day as a Christmas present, would be 
a to find out how to admire its contents. 
‘or my own part, I have been always accustomed 
to estimate Hudibras as “a book of reference ” 
rather than as a splendid satirical epic. So, pro- 
bably, does many a literary man in these days. 

Sut to take another view of Hudibrastic readers. 
The buyers of books for the last ten generations 
have, of course, been a successively increasing class. 
The rich parvenu and the ostentatious patrician 
were both fond and proud of a well-selected library, 
and were no doubt continually adding to it ; but I 
fancy they might not be readers of books, but only 
possessors of a library, which they showed to their 
friends, without knowing, perhaps, Fuller’s Worthies 
from Plutarch’s Lives. “In my mind’s eye” I can 
see my old friend Isaac Pocock, magistrate in 
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Berks fifty years ago, sitting in his study, in his 
accustomed chair in his old library, just under the 
oriel window. He has a copy of Hudibras in his 
hand ; but for what purpose? Pocock was a 
dramatist, and he is searching for some apt witti- 
cism or sarcasm to fit into the dialogue of a new 
play for Covent Garden. I believe the mere 
fashion of assuming book knowledge in the old 
times stood for the love of books for the reading’s 
sake. In this way, then, we may account for the 
constant issuing of new editions of the classics, 
ancient and modern, over a period of centuries. 
Are not illustrated “family Bibles,” like Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs used to be, now forced upon 
country people by colporteurs or booksellers’ can- 
vassers, in numbers at sixpence, lessor more? The 
same system is about a century old ; and such was 
one way of circulating illustrated books. This may 
be called active trading in new editions, but it 
cannot be said that it proves the ever increasing 
popularity of Hudibras. i. H. Matcoutm. 


“ UrcHARD,” THE TRANSLATOR OF R.ABELAIS 
(5 S. iv. 428.)—I beg to say that the translator 
of Rabelais is not “ always called Urquhart” : the 
alternative Urchard is given in Gorton’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary (London, 1820). In fact, Ur- 
chard is the older way of spelling the name. 
William Urchard, of Cromarty, was heritable 
sheriff of that shire in the reign of Robert Bruce ; 
about ninth in descent from him was this Sir 
Thomas, who was knighted by Charles I., and 
afterwards taken prisoner at the battle of Worces- 
ter, fighting on the royal side, which he defended 
with his pen also, as well as his sword. He was 
author of several curious works, one of which, 
truly characteristic of a Scotchman, was a gene- 
alogy of the Urquharts, in which he professed to 
trace their descent by regular generations from 
Adam. He died soon after the Restoration ; and 
this being so, he cannot be styled “ the collaborator 
of Ozell and Motteux in a translation of Rabelais,” 
if the big ugly word implies, as I suppose, that all 
three worked together at the same time on the 
same book. I will explain. It appears that Sir 
T. Urquhart translated only the first three books 
of Rabelais, of which the third was not printed till 
some considerable time after his death. Motteux, 
a Frenchman, but a good English scholar, driven 
over here by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
added to Sir Thomas's three books a translation of 
the remaining two, containing the account of Pan- 
tagruel’s voyage, explanations, and alife of Rabelais. 

After Motteux’s death in 1718, Ozell, a conceited 
fellow of French extraction, and much inferior in 
attainments to Motteux, at whom he carps and 
cavils in an absurd way, published a translation of 
Rabelais, which is simply a reprint of Urquhart 
and Motteux’s. All that he did for Rabelais was 
to add to the existing translation certain notes, 
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chiefly stolen from the late new edition of the ori- 
ginal French by Duchat. I have a copy of Ozell's 
edition, printed at Dublin, 1738. Both Motteux 
and Ozell figure in the “Dunciad.” One word more 
about the spelling of Urquhart. Motteux spells it 
Urwhart; Ozell spells it Urquart. The oldest 
form seems to have been Urchart, according to an 
old deed referring to a Galleroch Urchart, alluded 
to by J. Burke in his Landed Gentry (London, 
1838). J. H. I. Oakey. 
Wyverby, Melton Mowbray. 


The word Urchard is quite correct : it is spelt 
exactly as the word Urquhart is pronounced, 
though an Englishman would probably call it 
Urque-hart. There are many other Scottish 
names which are pronounced in the old way dif- 
ferently from what they are spelt in the new, ¢.g., 
Menzies, Buchannan, Colquhoun, M‘Kenzie, &c. 

J. R. Hate. 


“Gop’s AcrE” (5" §. iv. 406, 495.)—The great 
point to be settled is, so it seems to me, whether 
“God’s acre” is really a translation of “ Gottes- 
Acker” or merelyan old English expression revived. 
Can any one tell us whether and where it is to be 
found before the time of Longfellow? If it is an 
old English expression revived, nothing can be said 
against it further than that the revival is not likely 
to meet with general acceptance. But if it is a 
translation of “‘ Gottes-Acker,” then I think Mr. 
Dixon is perfectly right, and that it is a mis- 
translation ; and I cannot conceive any one who is 
at all familiar with German defending it. An 
expression cannot be said to be adequately trans- 
lated when the idea conveyed by the translation is 
entirely different from that conveyed by the original. 
To the ordinary German mind the word Acker con- 
veys no, or but a very slight, idea of measurement ;* 
to the ordinary English mind the word acre conveys 
no other idea than that of measurement. It is use- 
less to tell an Englishman (as Mr. Warren does), 
when he meets with the expression “ God’s acre,” 
to divest himself of the idea of a certain fixed 
quantity of land ; it is impossible for him to do 
so. It is clear, therefore, that “ Gottes-Acker” is, 
to use a mild expression, altogether inadequately 
rendered by “God’s acre.” “Acre” may once 
have had the meaning that “ Acker” has now, but 
it has lost that meaning, and it is useless to expect 
that it will ever regain it. 

+ In conclusion, would any one propose to render 





* I have lived in Germany, and spoken and written 
German much for the last twenty-eight years, but I have 
never heard Acker used in the sense of a measure of land, 
though it is given this meaning in the dictionaries. I 
have ulways heard Morgen used in this sense. I expect 
that the use of Acker, as a measure, is confined to certain 
parts of Germany. Perbaps some German reader of 
“N. & Q.” will tell us. 





the Italian equivalent “campo santo” by “holy 


acre”? F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I had no intention of disoussing the etymology 
of either Acker or acre. What I meant, and still 
mean, is this, that at the present day the word 
Acker suggests to a German a special sort of land 
—“ plough-land,” and the word acre suggests to 
an Englishman a definite quantity of any sort of 
land, and therefore that the two words are not the 
equivalents of each other. J. Drxon. 


Tue Trave or Tanning (5™ §. iv. 428.)—In 
the history of our own country we have the 
brothers Robert and William Kett, wealthy tanners 
of Wymondham, in Norfolk, who headed an im- 
portant insurrection in the reign of Edward VI. 
They came to a more ignominious end than Cleon, 
for Robert was hanged at Norwich, and William 
on the steeple of Wymondham Church. 

We know on good authority how long a tanner 
will “lie i’ the earth ere he rot.” “A tanner will 
last you nine year. . . His hide is so tanned with 
his trade that he will keep out water a great while ; 
and your water is a sore decayer of your dead 
body.” — Hamlet, v. 1. J. H. I. Oakuey. 


For an account of an eccentric individual (James 
Hirst), by trade a tanner, see Gent. Mag., Dec., 
1829, p. 570. Then “There’s Best’s son, the 
tanner of Wingham,” 2 Henry VI., Act iv. se. 2, 
what about him? Mr. Praise-God Barebone wa 
a leather-seller and leader of the Republican Par- 
liament. If your correspondent is interested in 
shoemakers, he will find much curious information 
in Crispin Anecdotes, comprising Interesting 
Notices of Shoemakers, with oth d Matters illustra 
tive of the History of the Gentle Cr ift, Sheffield, 
1827, 12mo. Hone’s Every-Day Book will also 
afford some scraps relating to St. Crispin and his 
followers. Georce Porter. 

42, Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


There is the ballad of Robin Hood and the 
Tanner, “a merry and pleasant song relating the 
gallant and fierce combat fought between Arthur 
Bland, a tanner of Nottingham, and Robin Hood,” 
Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 75 (Griffin & Co., n. d.). 

Cleon was first of all a tanner. 

There is an inscription in Guiter, p. 648, n. 8, 
of Cleomenes, “ Coriarius subactarius.”—F ace. Sex. 
v. “ Coriarius.” Ep. MARSHALL. 


Some interesting references to this trade may be 
found in two journals devoted to its interests, the 
Tanners’ and Curriers’ Journal and the Leather 
Trades’ Circular and Review, both published 
monthly in London. H. §. 


Mr. P. Fasyawn has not mentioned one very 
memorable man connected with this trade, the 
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“tanner’s grandson” of Falaise, William the 
Conqueror. M. L. 


“ Anarca” (5S. iv. 169,354, 415.)—Larramendi 
traces everything to: Basque, and is no authority 
at all. Dufresne gives Lucas Tudensis as an 
authority to show that this word is found written 
avarca, He, however, refers to alpargates, 
“ spartea, calcei ex funibus, Hispanis alparga, in 
Constitut. Teresianarum, cap. 8 . . . Collect. Cone. 
Hispan. p. 707. Caligas faciant et cannabaceas 
soleas, vulgo alpargates. Alpargata vertit Sobrinus, 
in Le Hisp. Gall., une « spece de souliers fait de 
chanvre : il s’en fait aussi de soye, et de joncs la 
plupart.” The Dice. de la Acad. Espa. gives 
alpargata, “lo mismo que alpargate, en y muchas 
partes usan llamarla assi con terminacion feme- 
nina”; and alpargate, “ especie de calzado, que 
se hace de caiiamo o esparto ; pero a este llaman 
en la Mancha y Murcia Alborgas o Esparteias . .. 
Su etymologia dice el P. Alcali viene de la voz 
Arabiga Pargat, que vale lo mismo, y aiadista 
el articulo al, y la e al fin, por no ser proprio en 
nuestra lengua remotar sus voces en ¢, se dixo 
alpargate.” «Inasmuch as the Arabic does not 
possess the letter p, the word must be looked for 
under 6, but is not found. Zedler (Univ. Lez.), 
after defining the word “ Konig 
Sancho I., soll auch davon den Namen Abarca 
bekommen haben, weil er dergleichen schuhe 
angehabt, als er die Regierung angetreten. Tale- 
tanus, De Reb. Hisp., v. 122; Covarruvias, The- 
saur. Ling. Castell.” It must, however, be noted 
that Abarca and De Abarca were the names of 
several celebrated men, and that Abarcas and 
Albarca are local names in Spain. 

R. S. 


} 


ware t, says ; 


CHARNOCK. 

Paris. 

Cuartes Witmot Serres, a “Suppressep 
Privce” (5 §. iv. 461, 484; v. 6. 
to be able to furnish Mr. Tuoms with the link in 
the history of Charles Wilmot Serres next in order 
to that contributed by CLarry. 

Having been discharged on April 3, 1825, from 
the Marine Society, Charles Wilmot entered, on 
the 27th idem, the maritime service of the late 
East India Company, and was attached to that 
Company’s own ship Buckinghamshire, 1369 tons, 
Capt. Richard Glasspoole, which was then about 
to make her fifth voyage to the East. 

He sailed in her from the Downs on May 2, 
went to China, returned to England on May 31, 
1826, was discharged from her on June 1 following, 
and on the 9th idem received himself, from the 
Company, and signed for, the wages due to him for 
the voyage. 

The Company subscribed annually to the Marine 
Society, and took therefrom a certain number of 
the boys into their maritime service, placing them 
in their own ships. Some of these were appren- 


I am glad | 








ticed for a term of years, who afterwards generally 
remained in that service, rising to superior posi- 
tions in it ; the others were merely taken for the 
voyage, and were discharged on its completion, as 
was the case with Charles Wilmot. 

It is not unlikely that he may have made other 
voyages to India in ships owned or freighted by 
the Company or by the public (for the trade to 
India was open then) ; if so, and he went upon 
ships connected with the Company, I might be 
able to give further information regarding him, 
provided I am furnished with the names of the 
vessels, 

In respect to the place and date of his birth, 
which Mr. Troms states as being “ at present in- 
volved in obscurity,” as “he was at one time a 
schoolmaster in one of the Cape Coloured Regi- 
ments,” Mr. THoms might find further informa- 
tion (than appears in Wilmot’s letter and the 
Marine Society’s records) on these points in the 
records of the War Office. CHARLES Masoy. 

India Office, Whitehall. 


“Harp Lines”: Canes (5™ §, iv. It 
is noticeable that Fuller writes the name of the 
Jewish measuring-rod (91) Chebel (Pisqah-Sight, 
orig. ed. bk. iii. p. 396), and not hhébil, as the 
modern printer has altered it; and it is thus 
brought nearer to our word cable. There seems 
reason in the supposed connexion of the word in 
Ps. xvi. 6 with the common phrase “ hard lines.” 
It has not escaped the notice of Mr. Grove, who 
says, Smith’s Dict. Bib., 1863, p. 298 :— 

“The use of the word in this sense [that of allotment] 
in our own idiomatic expression—‘ hard lines ’ —will not 
be forgotten. Other correspondencies between Chebel, 
as applied to measurement, and our own words rod, and 
chain, and also cord, as applied in the provinces and 
colonies to solid measures of wood, &c., are obvious.” 

It may be remarked that Fuller, in the same 
folio, says that the river Kanah (Josh. xvii. 9) is 
“so called from reeds, Kanah [3p] in Hebrew 
‘whence our English word Canes, or walking-staves, 
fetching both the name and thing from the East 


407.)—It 


| Countreys), growing plentifully thereabouts” (bk. ii. 
, . 


173). The writer of the article on weights and 
measures, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 1736, calls 
attention to the similarity of these words. B. 


To me evidently derived from drawing and 
painting, where the phrase is in technical use. 
JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


CRAWLEY AND Burvewyt Famivies (5" §. iv. 
429.)—Is there a place called Crawley in Hert- 
fordshire? Clutterbuck does not mention it, nor 
does Adams in his Index Villaris, nor the modern 
Clergy List. 

Thomas Crawley of Nether Crawley, in the 
parish of Luton (Beds), was the father of Sir 
Francis Crawley of the same place, one of the 
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judges in the time of Charles I. There was no 

hereditary title in that branch of the family, 

which is now, I believe, represented by Mr. John 

Sambrooke Crawley of Stockwood Park, in the 

same county. Henry H. Grsss, 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


A Punninc Boox-Piate (5" §. iv. 464.)—I 
possess one of Mr. Charles Clark’s book-plates, 
differing in some degree from the one quoted by 
Curnpert Beng, there being in my copy several 
variations in the text, while the heading runs 
thus, “‘ A Pleader to the Needer when a Reader,” 
vice “ A Pleader to the Reader not a Heeder.” In 
MS. at the foot of my plate is the date 1859. 

Incidentally I may note that my example is 
pasted into a copy of a quaint discourse, “God 
judging among the Gods ; opened in a Sermon 
before the Honourable House of Commons,” &c., 
March 26, 1645, by John Ward, Minister of the 
Gospel in Ipswich, and a Member of the Assembly 
of Divines. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Dermitivs O’Meara (5 §,. iv. 467.)—This 
gentleman was physician to the Butlers, the great 
house of Ormonde. The O’Mearas were heredi- 
tary physicians to the Butlers. There is an 
account of Dermitius O’Meara in the Leaves from 
a Fee-Book of a Physician in the Seventeenth 
Century, published by the writer hereof in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Historical and Archxo- 
logical Society of Ireland, in illustration of Dr. 
Thomas Arthur Fitzwilliams’s Fee-Book of a 
Physician, a.p. 1619-1666. 

Marvrice Leniman, M.R.LA. 


Limerick. 


Bevt-Riycers’ Lireratvre (5% §. iv. 62, 153, 
317.)—The earliest belfry rules I know of are 
painted in red and black gothic letters on the wall 
over the staircase-door in the tower at Scotter, 
Lincolnshire, thus :— 

“ Yow ringers All 
who heare doe fall 
And doe cast over 
a bell doe forfeit 
to the Clarke theirfore 
A Groute I doe yow » 
tell & if yow 
thinck it be to 
little & beare 
A valliant minde 
ymore yow give 
vnto him then 
yow prove to him 
more kinde.” 
c. = 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Another version of the lines quoted by A. R., 
with a curious addition, marked below in italics, 
is now to be seen on a tablet on the walls of the 
belfry of Bowden Magna, Leicestershire :— 





“If you get Drunk and hither Reel, 
Or with your Braw! Disturb the Peal ; 
Or with mumlungeous* horrid Smoak, 
You cloud the Room, and Ringers Choak ; 
Or if you dare prophane this Place 
By Oath, or Curse, or Language Base ; 
Or if you shall presume in Peal 
With Hatt, or Coat, or armed Heel ; 
Or turn your Bell in careless way, 
For each Offence sha!l Two Pence pay ; 
To break these Laws if any hope 
May leave the Bell, and take the Rope. 
’ Epwarp EncLenenrn, Churchwarden. 
N.B.—He who plucks his Bell over when turned shall 
pay Six Pence.” 


Tnomas Nortn. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


Francis Dovetas (5™ §. iv. 487.)—I have no 
Douglas pedigrees to examine, but offer Mr. 
Corre. a jotting which may interest him. I 
possess several books printed by Francis Douglas 
between 1750 and 1760 in Aberdeen, where he 
was a printer, and fed his press partly with his 
own productions. My authority also enables me 
to say that he had a son, most likely of the same 
Christian name, and, residing at a seaport, the 
latter may have donned the blue jacket, and in 
process of time have become Captain Francis 
Douglas. Whatever his name was, the printer’s 
son died in 1827, at the age of eighty-one, and [ 
think both father and son would fit into Mr. 
Corre.v’s dates. The old printer was a remarkable 
man ; he threw himself into the celebrated Douglas 
cause by writing a pamphlet upholding the winning 
side, for which Lord Archibald Douglas rewarded 
him with a favourable lease of Abbot Inch Farm, 
near Paisley, where he died in 1784 ; and although 
the son was then living, he was succeeded in the 
farm by a son-in-law, which raises the presumption 
that the young Francis,upon my theory, was plongh- 
ing the main, and not disposed to turn farmer. 

J. O. 


“Witter” (5@ §. iv. 468.)—“To wilt or 
wilter, to wither. These flowers are all wilted. 
South and west.” This is what Captain Grose 
says of the word in his Provincial Glossary. I 
never heard it used myself, and I think it may 
fairly be pronounced a “ provincialism.” 

J. H. I. OAKLey. 

Wyverby, Melton Mowbray. 


It is sometimes spelt welter. The word is 
commonly used in Cambridgeshire, and also in 
the Isle of Wight. It is to be found in Webster's 
Dictionary, and an example is there given from 
J. Taylor: —‘“ Weltered hearts and blighted 
memories.” S. N, 

Ryde. 

“ Wilt, to lose freshness, to droop; to make 
flaccid as a green plant, hence to destroy the 


* Mundungus, i. ¢., stinking tobacco. 
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energy or vigour.”—Globe Dictionary. Wilted, 
shrunk, wasted ; Scottic?, wizzened.— Jamieson. 
J. H. 
Stirling. 


Wilter, to fade, wither, is in frequent use in 
Derbyshire in the places near the county town. 
It is said of a child when it frets that it “ wilts” 
or is “ wilting.” Tomas Ratc.irre. 

Worksop. 


In my boyhood the word was in common use in 
Berkshire ; and among boys who kept rabbits it 
was a strict rule to give none but wilted leaves to 
the animals for their health’s sake. X. P. D. 


It will be found in Halliwell’s Dictionary as a 
Buckinghamshire expression. Ws Sa ae 
Shinfield Grove. 


See Sternberg’s Dialect and Folk-lore of North- 
amptonshire. Cc. D. 

Porrrair or Henry Criarke, LL.D. (5™ S. 
iii, 307, 414, 517; iv. 318.)\—I am indebted to 
your correspondents for communications relative 
to this learned mathematician. It is much to be 
wished that his portrait could be found. He was 
in high repute in Manchester and Salford, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, London, and Sandhurst, where suc- 
cessively he dwelt. He died intestate, at Islington, 
in 1818. It was his fate, when proposed, in 1784, 
as a Member of the Royal Society, to be black- 
balled by the President, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
the dilettantt members ; and in the course of the 
angry debate which took place at that time, the 


learned Horsley, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, | 


‘ 


characterized the “low ” schoolmaster as “a gentle- 
man of the most unblemished character in life, a 
mathematician of the greatest eminence.” 

Jonn E. Batrey. 


Mrs. Pritrcnarp (5" §. iii. 509; iv. 296, 431, 
492.)—The quotation of “ vulgar idiot,” &c., is to 
be found in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1791, 4to. 
ii. p. 468. He gives it on the authority of Kemble, 
as used by Johnson in « conversation with Mrs. 
Siddons. It is very probable that Johnson used 
the word idiot, but it is hardly fair to quote the 
expression as a deliberate criticism or opinion of 
Johnson’s. It must be remembered that the con- 
versation took place in 1783, within a few nionths 
of his death, when he was suffering from the effects 
of gout, palsy, &c., and that his recollections of 
Mrs. Pritchard’s acting and actions thirty years 
before were probably not pleasant. Is it not fair to 
conclude that what he said meant rather, “com- 
pared with Mrs. Siddons, Pritchard was a vulgar 
idiot ” ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Because Mr. W. Wuistow cannot find a saying 
of Dr. Johnson’s in his “ five references,” he some- 
what hastily concludes it is not in the book, and 





implies a charge of inaccuracy to previous writers, 
myself a number, by suggesting that the 
words were Walpole’s. 

It would be easy to prove, or disprove, any 
statement by such means; but readers of “ N. & Q.” 
expect, and are accustomed to, greater exactness, 

I cannot give Mr. Wuiston a reference to 
Croker’s edition of Boswell, but he will find the 
following under date 1783 :— 

“ Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar idiot—she 
would talk of her gownd—but when she appeared upon 
the stage seemed inspired by gentility and understand- 
ing.”—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, vol. iv. 208, 
ed. 1823. 

I ventured to object to these words, used in 
conversation, being brought forward now as criti- 
cism on an actress who for some eight-and-thirty 
years held a leading position on the boards. 

Whether her brother, Mr. Vaughan, was, or was 
not, assisted by Mrs. Pritchard is now of little 
consequence ; but why does Mr. Sotty say there 
is “no doubt” he was? The facts point to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, for he appears to have “assisted” 
himself by claiming as co-heir in some property 
left by a Mr. Leonard, the expectation of which 
had partly decided Mrs. Pritchard to retire from 
her profession. See Thespian Dictionary, 1805, 
and Davies, Life of Garrick, ii. 174. Mr. 
Sotty would add to the value of his com- 
munication by giving his authority for the state- 
ment that Alicia Tindal Palmer was Mrs. 
Pritchard’s grand-daughter. Caries WYLIE. 


An omission in the index to the fine edition of 
3oswell, mentioned at 5 §. iv. 492, has led me 
into asking an unnecessary question. I find that 
Johnson spoke of Mrs. Pritchard as “a vulgar 
idiot,” &c., in a conversation with Mrs. Siddons in 
1783, so the resemblance to Walpole’s “ inspired 
idiot ” is accidental. I trusted somewhat too im- 
plicitly to an index I have hitherto found most 
trustworthy. W. Wuistoy. 


Joun or Gaunt’s Coat (5 §. iv. 445, 494.)— 
Without the least desire to disparage John of 
Gaunt’s coat, I would suggest that the description 
is suspiciously that of one of the brigandine jackets 
used by archers and foot soldiers in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The quilting of canvas 
and string, the lacing down the front, the coming 
no lower than the hips, and the sleeves being 
unattached, are very characteristic of the brigan- 
dine described in Skelton’s Meyrick’s Arms and 
Armour, vol. i. plate xxxiv., where we have & 
bowman in that costume. Sometimes these 


jackets are made more protective by small plates 


of iron being quilted in, and the sleeves have these 
small plates also. My impression is, they were 
worn by the inferior grade of soldiers. But 
costume is now so well understood by antiquaries 
that an “expert” would soon decide the point. 
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I hope I am wrong, for I would much rather a 
really curious relic of “time-honoured Lancaster ” 
should be in being than not. Ren 


In Kirtlington Park, Oxon., there is a pond, now 
nearly filled up, called “Johnny Gaunt’s pond,” 
in which the villagers say his “ spirit ” dwells. A 
large ash tree, recently cut down, was also called 
Vs Jobnny Gaunt’s tree.” Plot says, in his Natural 
History of Oxfordshire (1677), that the manor of 
Kirtlington formed “ part of the possessions of the 
kings of England,” and by descent “ came to John 
of Gaunt.” Surely “Johnny Gaunt” must have 
been popular at Kirtlington for his name to be 
handed down these five hundred years. 

G. J. Dew 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Ports tHe Masters or LANGUAGE: 
Brron (4" S. xi. 110; 5™ §, iv. 431, 491 ; 
—As I entirely disagree with biaesocunmn 
(iv. 431), both in his estimate of Lord Byron’s 
supreme genius, and as to his or any poet’s right 
to sacrifice grammar for the sake of a rhyme, and 
expect the world to accept it as good English, | 
will ask other of your readers what they think of 
the following use of the word “sung” :— 

* The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho love d and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung !” 

Sir Walter Scott uses the words “shall” and 
“will” in his novels very confusedly ; but this 
does not make them have no separate meaning, 
thouch I venture to think that Scott’s genius was 
greater and more original than Byron’s. Surely, 
in metaphysical depth and more scholarly treat- 
ment, In Memoriam, Maud, and Locksley Hall 
outweigh Childe Harold, The Corsair, and Don 
Juan; and I am sure that Tennyson would not 
expect us to follow him in false grammar, if we 
could detect it in his writings. 

Aurrep Gatry, D.D. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Rares 


EaRLpom or WIcToUN : GYLL AND FLemyno 
Famiuies (5% §, iv. 511.)—H. S. G. is quite right 
in his conjecture that the words quoted by him 
ought to have been within brackets. There is no 
acknowled; gment of Hamilton Flemyng, as Earl of 
Wigtoun, in the College of Arms. The entry 
referring to him and to his daughter, who m: uried 
William Gyll, when put into narrative form, is as 
follows :— 

“Harriet Jane, only surviving daughter of Hamilton 

emyng, #n officer in the army. He claimed the title 
of Earl of Wi iztoun, but was found by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee of Privileges to have no right to the same.” 


Geo. Harrisoy, Windsor Herald. 


Women’s Rieurs (5" S. iv. 269, 493.)—There 
have been female parish clerks, in their own ri ight, 





at Noke, Oddington, Lower Heyford, and, I believe, 
at Souldern, in Oxfordshire. The woman who 
officiated at Lower Heyford was the daughter of 
a parish clerk who was deaf, and for years had 
assisted her father at certain periods of the service 
by a friendly jog. One hapless Sunday afternoon 
the old clerk indulged in a snore, when the accus- 


tomed jog brought out a sonorous “ Amen” in the 
middle of the sermon. t. J. Dew. 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


’ 


Avutnor Waxtep (5" §S. iv. 467, 522.)— 
C. H. P. possesses what appears to be a somewhat 
valuable edition of Lord Brooke’s works. Lord 
Brooke, better known, perhaps, as Fulke Greville, 
was one of the most prominent political characters 
of his day, and the power which he acquired under 
James I. excited the jealousy of Cecil himself. 
His most important poetical work is Coelica, a 
collection of graceful and unaffected lyrics. Of 
his play of Mustapha, Schlegel (Dram. Art and 
Lit.), after speaking of Sackville’s Gorboduc, says : 

“ Mustapha, another unsuccessful work of a kindred 
description, and also by a great lord, is a tedious web of 
all sorts of political subtleties; the chorusesin particular 
are true treatises.” 

Perhaps the best account of Lord Brooke may 
be found prefixed to his works in G ry irt’s edition, 
in 4 vols., in “ The Fuller Worthies’ Library.” 

Geo. W. NewaAtt. 


The book referred to by C. H. P. evidently 
wants the title-page. It is as follows :— 

“C ies Learned and Elegant Workes of the Right 
Hono » Fulke, Lord Brooke, Written in his Youth, 
and ten iiliar Exercise with Sir Philip Sidney.” London, 
&e., 1633. 

My copy, which was formerly Southey’s, has his 
autograph. After the title-page the work begin 
as your correspondent says, on p. 23. 

Southey, in his notes in my copy, says :— 

“ Twenty pages at the beginning of the volume have 
been cancelled. Probably they contained something to 
which the Censor objected. No copy containing them 
has yet been found.” 


, 


Various conjectures have been hazarded as to 
what these pag res contained, but no thoroughly 
satisfactory solution has been given, except the 
one in the Biographia Britannica, quoted by Mr. 
Grosart, viz. :— 

“That there was prefatory matter, containing a life 
of the author, with fuller details of his murder than his 
friends cared to let the world read.” 





. W. Navrer. 
Alderley Edge. 


Wurprine Docs out or Caurcn (5S. iv. 309, 
514.)—A curious illustration of the custom of 
admitting dogs to churches may be found in the 
fact that seven out of ten pictures of interiors of 
churches—favourite subjects with Dutch artists in 
the seventeenth century—contain dogs as accom- 
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panying their owners in these sacred edifices. Two 
such pictures are now in the Museum at Bethnal 
Green. I cannot positively recollect a picture 
showing a dog in church during “service time.” 
“ Yolgrave” (Youlgreave) Church is near Bakewell 
—not in the Peak, as Mr. SieicH appears to tell 
us. F, G. STEPHENs. 


Dean Swirt (5 S. iv. 328, 397, 434, 497.)— 
In Sir Walter Scott’s Memoirs of Jonathan Swift, 
prefixed to his works, he distinctly states that “a 
most intimate friend of his own” (the father of 
Lord Kinedder) “declined to see Swift in his 
dotage by means of privately giving money to his 
servants, but that he did see him through the 
interest of a clergyman.” Will your correspon- 
dents give their reasons for disbelieving this clear 
statement ! LinpIs. 


Tae Prixcess Sopreski, 1719 (5™ S. v. 9.) 
—The escape of the Princess Sobieski from Inn- 
spruck in April, 1719, was arran’.<< and carried 
out by Mr. Charles Wogan, with the assistance of 
Major Misset and his wife, together with Chateau- 
deau, who was gentleman usher to the Princess. 
A full account was published in 1722 by Wogan, 
under the title Female Fortitude exemplified in 
the Narrative of the Seizure, Escape,and Marriage 
of the Princess Clementina Sobieski, London, 8vo. 
A good general account of the matter is given by 
G,. H. Jesse in The Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents, p. 54, Bohn’s edit., 1858. Further 
interesting details are to be met with in The Stuart 
Papers, edited by J. H. Glover, 8vo., 1847. A 
letter from Rome, in the Mercure Historique et 
Politique for June, 1719, gives an account of her 
reception at the Quirinal by the Pope, to whom 
she was introduced incognito through the garden, 
and who received her “avec de grandes marques 
de tendresse.” Epwarp So.ty. 


See reference to Sir Charles Wogan’s work, 
“N. & Q.,” 25S. v. 11. K. Noreare. 

_ also “N. & Q.,” 4 S. xi. 104, and CCC. X. I.’s 
reference to further particulars to be found in Mr. 


Haggard’s account of Jacobite medals in the Num. 
Chron., First Series, 1839.] 


Tue Crrip or Hare (5" §. iv. 44, 95.)—In the 
Guard Chamber at Hampton Court there is a por- 
trait by F. Zucchero, which is described in the 
guide-book as follows :—“ Queen Elizabeth's Por- 
ter, in a Spanish dress. He was seven feet six 
inches in height.’ <A note to this states that he 
was “the Child of Hale, born Nov. 2, —, buried at 
Hale, Lancashire (the property of Ireland Black- 
burne), north about twelve miles from Liverpool.” 


Emity Coie. 
Teignmouth. 


Sir Ricwarp Partures (5" §. iv. 95, 136, 180.) 
—I, as well as Orpnar Hamst, would ask why 








“alias Sir Philip Richards”? There can be no 
doubt as to his name; if not a native of Leicester, 
he lived there before going to London. I knew 
him by sight myself, and was well acquainted 
with people who had been intimate with him in 
the various stages of his life, while living in Lei- 
cester before his rise in the world, during his 
prosperity, and after his fall. I remember one 
person, who knew something of his circumstances, 
being present when his knighthood was mentioned, 
and he said, “ You will soon see him whereas’d.” 
This expression I was too young to understand, 
but I found it referred to the advertisement of 
bankruptcy, which formerly began “ Whereas a 
commission,” &c. ELuczr. 
Craven. 


Tue Vicar or Savoy (5 S. iv. 149, 191.)—In 
Dr. Littledale’s article on “Church Parties,” in 
the Contemporary Review of July, 1874, he refers 
to the Jesuit Lorinus as saying that the “ per- 
petual agony of the lost is to be one of the chief 
delights of glorified saints in heaven.” Dr. Little- 
dale adds emphatically, “‘ Ugh !” M. Y. 


“THERE WAS AN APE,” &c. (5 S. iv. 149, 218, 
275.)—I think Mrppte Temprar is mistaken 
when he says, “ It is great toes to their feet that 
they want.” “Hinder thumbs” they certainly 
have, and know how to use them ; and it seems 
to me that these may well be called “ great toes,” 
by courtesy at least, though the beasts are termed 
quadrumana. W. J. Bernuarp Samira. 

Temple. 


WALKING ON THE WATER (5 S. iii. 446, 495 ; 
iv. 17, 276.)— 

“To do this, take two little Timbrels, and bind them 
under the soles of thy feet, and at thy stave’s end fasten 
another; and with these you may walk on the water, 
unto the wonder of all such as shall see the same ; if so 
be you often exercise the same, with a certain boldness, 
and lightness of the body.” 

“ Lightness of the body ” would doubtless be a 
very important proviso. A woodcut illustrates the 
process. The above occurs in a curious little book 
entitled — 

“Natural and Artificial Conclusions. . . . Englished 
and set forth by Thomas Hill, Londoner, whose own 
Experiments in this kind were held most excellent . . . 
to recreate Wits withal at vacant times. London, 
Printed by A. M. . . . 1670.” 

Smallest 8vo., black letter. See sig. D . 2. 


Exon. 


M‘Kenzie Famity (5 §, iv. 248, 377.)—The 
only date which I can give with regard to the 
M‘Kenzie query is that of the death of the Rev. 
William Garnett, which occurred at Jersey in 1844. 
His age was eighty-four, so that he must have been 
born about the year 1760. W. G. Taunton. 
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“ A NOOK AND HALF YARD oF LAND” (5"§, 
iii, 408, 453 ; iv. 55.)—A “nook” was a quarter 
of a “yard land.” Phillips (Dict., ed. 1706) says 
that some reckon a nook the same as a fardel, 
whilst others will have two fardels to make one 
nook. This difference probably arose from the 
varying size of a yard land. Cowel states that the 
yard was sometimes styled a verge of land ; it is 
commonly derived from the Saxon Girdland. In 
the law dictionaries of Cowel and Blount the 
meaning of the word nook is not given, but it may 
be found in Phillips, Bailey, Kersey, Ash, and 
most of the dictionaries of the last century. 

EpwarpD SoLty. 


A “nook” of land is described by Bailey as the 
fourth part of a “yardland.” The same author 
says “ yardland ” is a quantity of land containing 
in some counties twenty, in others twenty-four, 
thirty, and forty acres, but at Wimbledon, in 
Surrey, no more than fifteen. Dr. Cowel’s Inter- 
preter says :— 

“This yardland, Bracton, lib. ii. cap. 10 and 27, calls 
Virgatam terra, but expresses no certainty what it 
contains. It is called a verge of land, Anno 28 E. I., 
Statute of Wards. See Selden’s Titles of Honour, fol. 
622.” 

Jonn PARKIN, 

Idridgehay, near Derby. 


“Penny” or “ Peny” (5% §. iii. 148, 336 ; iv. 
113, 254.)—The spelling of this word in the 
Authorized Version of 1611 is by no means 
uniform. In §S. Matt. xx. 2, xxii. 18, it is 
“peny” ; in verses 9, 10, and 13 of the former of 
these chapters, and in Rev. vi. 6, “ penie” is used ; 
and in S. Mark xii. 15, “penny.” “ Penniworth” 
oceurs in §. Mark vi. 37, and “ penyworth” in 
S. John vi. 7. In the marginal explanation given 
at S. Matt. xviii. 28, and 8. Mark vi. 37, xii. 15, 
we have “penie,” and in that at S. Matt. xx. 2, 
7 on 2, T. Lewis O. Davies. 

ear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“ Crvrers ” (5% §, iv. 288, 472.)—Civier occurs 
asa surname in the seventeenth century in the 
parish registers of Oldswinford, Worcestershire. 
I always supposed the family to be of French 
descent. It is sometimes written Sevier. 

H. 8. G. 


Mera Tosacco Pirss (5 §. iv. 328, 495.)— 
Among the Ashantee spoils exhibited lately at 
South Kensington Museum were to be seen one or 
two very handsome tobacco pipes, both bowl and 
stem being formed out of pure African gold. 


CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 








Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS; &c. 


Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Bene- 
~ With Thirty-three Illustrations. (H. 8. King & 
0.) 
Tux above is the twentieth volume of the International 
Scientific Series, and the accomplished professor at the 
University of Louvain may rest assured that he will have 
a grateful, if often startied, public. There is as much 
amusement to be derived from Prof. Beneden’s pages as 
there is instruction. The last page recommends the 
preservation of the Masked Reduvius (Reduvius perso- 
natus), as it is the fiercest enemy of “one species, the 
name of which may be readily guessed—Acanthia lectu- 
laria” ; but where there is scrupulous cleanliness in a 
household there wouldge no coign of vantage for these 
two dirty adversaries. 


A History of Eton College, 1440—1875. By H. C. Max- 
well Lyte, M.A. With Illustrations by P. L. Dela- 
motte, &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus book may be best described by saying that it is 

splendid externally and internally. It would be diffi- 

cult to excel Mr. Lyte in his qualifications for the au- 
thorship of such a work. His narrative, some of it 
including much important history, is attractive from 
beginning to end. The type is something ‘‘ comfortable” 
for any eye to contemplate ; the paper as satin to the 
touch ; the illustrations of the best artistic quality; and 
the binding original, and in the very best taste. Much 
has been written about Etonians, and very well written 
too; but Eton College itself has never had so graceful 
and perfect a chronicler as now, in the person of Mr. 
Lyte. 


Queen Mary. Two old Plays, by Decker and Webster, 
and Thomas Heywood. Newly Edited by William 
John Blew, with a Prefatory Essay on the Relations 
of the Old and Modern Dramas in this Chapter of 
History. (Pickering.) 

Here are twoold plays, The Fumous History of Sir Thomas 

Wyatt, and that very singular drama, Jf you Know not 

Me, you Know Nobody ; or, the Troubles of Queen Eliza- 

beth. The latter has been recently reprinted in Ger- 

many. They afford opportunity for comparison with 

Mr. Tennyson's Queen Mary, and the two books may be 

bound together. Mr. Blew’s essay will repay perusal, 

and it should be read after the two old plays and a re- 
reading of the Poet Laureate’s. 


The Lancashire Library: a Bibliographical Account of 
Books on Topography, Biography, History, Science, 
and Miscellaneous Literature relating to the County 
Palatine. Including an Account of Lancashire 
Tracts, Pamphlets, and Sermons Printed before the 
Year 1720; with Collations, and Bibliographical, 
Critical, and Biographical Notes on the Rooks and 
Authors. By Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

ALL that the above copious title-page promises or im- 
plies is perfectly accomplished in the succeeding pages. 
Col. Fishwiek has rendered most valuable and important 
service, not merely te the County Palatine, but to the 
literature of England generally. The necessary labour 
must have been enormous, and none seems to have been 
spared in order to give inquirers all the information that 
could be got together of authors, works, and the selling 
price of the latter, connected with the important shire 
of Lancaster. 


First Book of Zoology. By Edward S. Morse, M.D. 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 


“Cr n’est que le premier pas qui coite,” and for want 
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of help to make a first step safely in the study of any 
science the student is often kept from making progress. 
Dr. Morse, understanding youthful folk athirst for 
knowledge, has given them just such a work as young 
zoologists require in this First Book. 


Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent. 
(Tegg & 


Wills of their Own. 
Collected and Arranged by William Tegg. 
Co.) 

Here are a hundred and odd pages of matters grave 

and gay, and all full of character. They are all true 

too, and they ure worth a score of books of fiction written 
only for amusement. 
Avutuors AyD Quotations WanteD (5" S. v. 19.) 

** The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to the heart,” &c. 

From - n’s Monody on the Death 
‘ Deep sighted in inte lligences, 
Ideas, atoms. influences 
Hudibras, part i 


of Sheridan. 


ce. i. 1. 533 

FP. RvLE 

“The Spring returns,” Xc. 

The poem inquired for is an Elegy, writen in S; 
by Michvel Bruce (born 1746), shortly before his death, 
July, 1767, and bexinning, “ ’Tis past: the iron North 
has spent his rage.” The sixteenth verse is this 
** Now, Spring returns: but not to me returns 

The vernal joy my better years have known ; 

Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns 

And all the joys of life with health are flow: 

Seven verses follow. Separated from the - ivlier verses, 
“ Now Spring returns” was set to music by “ A Lady 
before the close of the century. A printed copy is in the 
British Museum collection of English songs, press-mark 
G. 796. The poem, an interesting relic of poor Bruce, 
is in Sharpe's British Poets, lv. 91. J. W.E 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent 

Surely Milton’s lines (Paradise Lost, bk. iii. 40) 
beginning, “ Thus with the year,” must be the Dap of 
D. A. D.’s (5* 8. v. 19) ; if not, the relationship is a very 
close one. RULE. 

Aw Oxp Canon (5" 8. v. 9.)—This carol is too long to 
quote in full; it is printed in The Merrie Heart: a Col- 
lection of Favourite Nursery Rhymes by M. E. G. 
(London, Cassell, Petter & Galpin). Herry F. 

See Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes. H. 


‘ 


Deatu or W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A.—It is with 
deep regret that we have to record the death of one of 
the earliest contributors to these columns, Mr. W. Don- 
rant Couper, which took place on the 28th ult. Mr. 
Cooper hed for many years taken an active and useful 
part in the management of the Camden and other lite 
rary and antiquari»n societies, and had edited various 
books for them. He was one of the promoters of the 
Suseex Archeological Society, in the welfare of which he 
took great interest, and was a contributor of many valu- 
able articles to the Sussex Archeological Journal—one 
of the most important of our local antiquarian journals. 
His Sussex Glossary and his History of Winchelsea fur- 
nish other proofs of the interest he took in the literary 
illustration of his native county, where his name will long 
be remembered with regard, as it will among a large 
circle of London friends. 


“ Cugitexnam Curistuas Verses ” (5 S. iv. 54.)— 
These verses, said by our correspondent W. B. Srxvuc- 
NELL to be sung annually at the door of every house in 
Cheltenham, have, since they were in type, recalled to 
memory some of the literature of childhood, and we find 


“ing, 





them quoted by Miss Edgeworth (in Rosamond). See 
Lucy Aikin’s Poetry for Childrex. The original Robin's 
Petition has considerably suffered in the words taken 
down “ from a sturdy country boy.” As to another fact, 
the editor of the able local paper, The Cheltenham Mer- 
cury, says: “ We venture to assert that the ‘ oldest in- 
habitant,’ if he could be asked to corroborate the assertion 
that the ‘caro! is sung at the door of every house in this 
town at Christmas-tide,’ would say that his memory must 
be very defective, as it was never sung within his remem- 
brance.” 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wrixpvs have accomplished a note- 
worthy task. They have published & fac-simile of the 
folio edition of Shakspeare of 1623. One copy of the 
original was sold for 700/. The fac-simile costs but a 
few shillings. The type is small, but legible ; and the 
whole thing is marvellous as a curiosity, and very much 
to be desired for a possession. 

A new edition of The Ingoldsby Legends, in three 
elegant portable volumes, has been issued by Mr. Bent- 
ley. It will puzzle him, next year, to produce another 
more tasteful and gem-like than this. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as c& guarantee of good faith. 

Jabpez.—Charles Edward, the “ Young Pretender,” 
created his illegitimate daughter, by Miss Walkenshaw, 
Duchess of Albany. The Duchess died unmarried ia 
1789, the year after her father’s death. The living 
Charles Edward Stuart is not old enough to claim to be 
her son; and if he were, it would not help him in his 
claim to be the legitimate representative of the true 
prince, Charles Edward. 

Cnicuete Famrity.—Some correspondents may be 
interested in the following extract from the book cata 
logue of Mr. Brough of Birmingham :—“ Genealogical 
Account of the Families derived from Thomas Chichele, 
of Higham Ferrers, in the Co. of Northampton. 4ta, 
plates, and nearly 300 Pedigrees of Families, old calf, 
10s. 6d. Privately printed, 1765. 

W. F. (Bury St. Edmunds,)—All that is wanted now, 
with regard to “ Not lost, but gone before,’’ is an earlier 
instance of similar words previous to that afforded i in the 
epitaph on Mary Angell, who died 1693 ( N. & Q.,” 5® 
S. iv. 527). 

CaytaB.—Swift’'s Meditation upon a Broomstick, 
according to the Style.and Manner of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle's Meditations, is to be found in all editions of 
Swift's works. See also Mr. Forster's Life of Swift, 
vol. i. p. 219 

Ir Bera (5" 58. v. 9) will communicate with me, I cam 
perhaps help him as to the latter part of his query.— 
R. Bloxam, County Chambers, Exeter. 

A. L. G.—See “N. & Q.,” 5 8. iv. 451 

’. G. B.—Already recorded, 
N. B. W.—Next week. 
B. E. N.—Accept our warmest thanks. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








